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Our next number will contain an important paper on 


TAXATION—ITS INCIDENCE AND REFORM, 
BY SIDNEY WEBSTER. 





THE POLICY OF JUSTICE. 


HERE are two things which never ought to be 
the football of party politics: one is the judici- 
ary, and the other is the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment. As to the judiciary the people of New 
York have recently administered to the party bosses 
a most wholesome lesson. It would be a great bless- 
ing if the demagogues could be taught a similar les- 
son with regard to our foreign policy. The frantic 
partisan outcries we hear at present against the atti- 
tude of the administration concerning the Hawaiian 
business are a disgrace to a civilized community. 
There are certain moral precepts which apply to na- 
tions just as well as to individuals. A person not 
recognizing the binding force of the commandment 
‘*Thou shalt not steal,” or denying that it is wrong 
to keep stolen goods, would certainly not be tolerated 
among gentlemen. If he carried his theories into 
practice, he would be locked up in a penitentiary. It 
is true, a nation doing the same thing ¢annot be so 
easily brought to justice as an individual. But it 
will, by doing the same thing, just as surely forfeit 
its character as a gentleman among nations, and the 
more powerful it is and the less liable to be punished 
for a misdeed, the more will it disgrace itself if in its 
actions it is not controlled by a scrupulous sense of 
justice and honor. 

We all remember the effort made by President 

HARRISON to precipitate Hawaii into the Union by a 
‘“‘snap” proceeding. Every American citizen who 
has the good name of his country at heart will be 
thankful to a benignant fate for frustrating that 
trick, when he reads Secretary GRESHAM’S report set- 
ting forth what the socalled revolution and the an- 
nexation movement in Hawaii really amounted to. It 
is a very plain tale: On January 14, 1893, the Queen 
of Hawaii announced her intention to proclaim a new 
constitution; but her ministers and others objected, 
and she promptly yielded to them. In the afternoon 
of the same day a so-called committee of safety of 
tliirteen members— mostly aliens, five Americans 
among them—was formed, ostensibly for the main- 
tenance of the ‘public peace. The following day this 
committee resolved that ‘‘ a provisional government 
be created, to exist until terms of union with the 
United States of America shall have been nego- 
tiated and agreed upon.” At a mass-meeting com- 
posed largely of aliens, held on the same day, the 
Queen was condemned aud denounced, and the acts 
of the committee approved. The same afternoon 
the committee asked. the American minister, JoHN 
L. STEVENS, for assistance, as they ‘‘ were unable to 
protect themselves without aid, and therefore hoped 
for the protection of the United States forces.” Min- 
ister STEVENS caused the captain of the United States 
man-of-war Boston to land a force of troops. These 
troops, with two Gatling-guns, were so located as to 
command the government building and the Queen's 
palace. The Hawaiian authorities protested, and de- 
clared that they were fully able to protect all Amer- 
ican interests, but without avail. The committee 
entered the unguarded government building, and 
one of them, an American citizen, read a proclama- 
tion declaring that the existing government was over- 
thrown,and a provisional government put in its place, 
to exist until the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States should have been effected. Mr. STEVENS, the 
American minister,at ouce recognized the provisional 
government as the de facto government of Hawaii. 
The Queen then formally protested against the 
usurping acts of the provisional governmeut, and 
declared that, to avoid bloodshed, she gave way ‘‘ to 
the superior force of the United States of America, 
whose minister had caused troops to be landed,” and 
that she yielded her authority “until such time as 
the government of the United States shall, upon the 
facts being presented to it, undo the action of its 
representative.” The provisional government then 
hurried its agents to Washington to present Hawaii 
to the United States, deeming it, of course, unad- 
visable to submit the matter for approval to a vote 
of the Hawaiian people. 

The facts, then, in a few words, are these: A band 
of conspirators, many of them aliens, who had evi- 
dently long plotted for the annexation of Hawaii to 
the United States, seized upon an occasion they 
thought propitious to get possession of the govern- 
ment. They could, according to their own admis- 
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sion, not have succeeded without the aid of the armed 
forces of the United States, which they requested for 
their own protection, and which was promptly fur- 
nished by the American minister. There was really 
no popular movement of any strength against the 
Queen, but she yielded to the forces of the United 
States, and then solemnly submitted her claim for 
justice to this republic, expecting it to undo the 
wrong done her by its agent and its armed forces. 


_ Thereupon the conspirators, who had stolen from 


her the government of Hawaii with the aid of 
American bayonets, made haste to present the stolen 
goods to the United States for speedy acceptance. 
This is the case in a nutshell. Now we ask 
any fair-minded man what is the duty of our 
government, as an honest government, under such 
circumstances? Accept the stolen goods, and stow 
them away as our property? Do this, knowing 
that the Hawaiian people have never been consulted 
about the matter, and that, as there are the best rea- 
sons for believing, they are strenuously opposed to 
it? And try to justify so shamelessly dishonest and 
so utterly unrepublican an act on the ground that 
the Queen of Hawaii is only a monarch, and that 
with the treatment of monarchs the moral law has 
no concern? This is what the demagogues denoun- 
cing the administration insist that our government 
should do. What patriotic American will wish to 
see his country placed in so humiliating an attitude? 

Whoever considers it the business of our_national 
government to maintain the honor of the republic 
will admit that the duty of the administration in 
this case is as clear as sunlight. If the overthrow of 
the government of a friendly state was effected by 
the unwarranted intervention of an armed force of 
this republic for the purpose of bringing about the 
annexation of that country to the United States— 
which is by indisputable evidence proved to have 
been the case—then we are not only precluded from 
annexing the country so offered, but, as a decent 
people, we are in honor bound to undo the wrong 
that has been done, and to that end to restore the 
status quo ante as far as we can under the law of 
nations. Any failure to do so will stamp this nation 
as a faithless, disreputable concern. 

There is much high-séunding talk by the dema- 
gogues about the power and influence in the affairs 
of the world which would come to the United States 
by the possession of the Hawaiian Islands, rio matter 
how acquired. No man, unless he belongs to that 
class which values more highly a success won by 
crooked means than one honestly achieved, will fail 
to see that far greater and far nobler’ power and in- 
fluence will be won by the policy of justice than by 
a policy of fraud and force. There is no reasonable 
commercial advantage the government of Hawaii 
will not be glad to grant to a power which has treated 
it so honorably, and such advantages we shall have 
unburdened by any political responsibility. We 
shall occupy a much higher position than ever be- 
fore in the estimation of mankind, and wield a much 
more powerful authority in the councils of nations. 
The demagogues talk of Great Britain standing.ready_ 
to grasp at the Hawaiian prize we relinquish. But 
we tell them there is no power on earth, be it ever so 
greedy, that will dare to take an unfair advantage of 
our policy of justice for its own benefit, and our veto 
will be more conclusive than ever to stop proceed- 
ings injurious to our interests. The demagogues 
raised a mad outery about “hauling down the Amer- 
ican flag” when President CLEVELAND first caused 
it to be removed from the Hawaiian state-house, 
where it had no right to be. But it was the flag of 
the pirate that was hauled down; it is the true Amer- 
ican flag, the flag of honesty, justice, and good-will 
to all men, that has now been hoisted by the admin- 
istration. The country owes a debt of profound 
gratitude to Secretary GRESHAM for having coura- 
geously told the truth, and to President CLEVELAND 
for pursuing the path of rectitude in our dealings 
with the world abroad. The American government 
has never stood in a prouder position before mankind. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
REORGANIZATION. | 

THE honest Democrats of New York have a great 
opportunity. The victory of the 7th of November 
was their victory, as it was, the victory of every one, 
no matter what his belief and principles concerning 
national issues, who voted against the bosses and 
their ways. Directly it was a victory over the Dem- 
ocratic machine; indirectly it was a victory also 
over the Republican machine. It was an uprising 
of the people against political vice, which is usually 
non-partisan, against the: men who have deprived 
the people of the control of their own political or- 
ganizations, and have made themselves autocrats 
over the wery fountains and sources of political 
power. 

This is a strange thing to say of a republic whose 
citizens have just shown such tremendous and un- 
conquerable energy in a battle for their rights, and 
against the decrees of the bosses; and yet it is true, 
and especially true of the Democratic machine of 
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this State. For several years the Democratic voters 
of New York have had nothing to say as to w1,,, 
should be their candidates. The Republican »,... 
chine is nearly as bad, but its tyranny is not so wi:(.. 
spreading, so minute in its control of details, and )).; 
so dangerous to the commonwealth as that of |), 
Democratic machine. It is controlled by men w)).,... 
forces are scattered, while the Democratic State 1), 
chine has for its foundation a combination of {),. 
bosses of great cities. CroKER of New York, Mt; 
puy of Troy, SHEEHAN of Buffalo, with Davin |; 
HI as an informing spirit, and as the inventor 21) 
inspirer of methods of political brigandage, are 1). 
men who have built the Democratic machine, «)\;| 
have been able to defy or corrupt whatever of hw::- 
esty there was among the rural Democracy, 1). 
and their hungry hordes of plunderers sallied fort), 
and fattened upon the fair places of the State whic, 
they seized. They have sold the government to tlic 
highest bidder, and they have exercised its functions 
not for the good of the State, or even of their cities. 
but for the increase of their loot and the strengthe1 
ing of their hands. 

The foundations of the machine as it exists to-day 
were laid in 1888, when the CLEVELAND Democrats. 
confiding as they probably never will be again, turn. 
ed over the State Committee to Davip B. HILL be- 
cause he was the candidate for Governor. It was 
argued that the State campaign should be under the 
management of the State Committee, and that Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S campaign was national, and therefore 
naturally in charge of the National Committee. This 
surrender of the CLEVELAND Democrats, and the sub- 
sequent surrender of the President and the anti-sna) 
pers, have brought upon the State and upon the Dem 
ocratic party a succession of evils. The political 
history of New York for the last five years is a long 
and dismal chapter of disgrace, culminating with the 
stealing of the State Senate by Isaac H. Maynarp 
at the command of his master, Davip B. HILL. The 
people of Brooklyn are crying out in righteous an- 
ger against MCKANE of Gravesend; but MCKANE is 
only a little CROKER, a little MURPHY, a little SHEE- 
HAN, a little HmLL, who has been found out, and 
Gravesend is only a characteristic little section of 
the State as it is under the rule of the machine. 

It only needed the act which aroused the con- 
sciousness of the people to the true character of the 
machine to destroy it. The people often seem dull 
because they are indifferent, but when it was pro- 
posed to reward with a judgeship one who had com- 
mitted an offence which a lawyer of his own politi- 
cal party characterized as a ‘‘shocking crime,” they 
spoke for political virtue and in behalf of pure gov- 
ernment in a voice from whose terrors the bosses 
have not yet recovered. 

While this popular indignation is yet burning is 
the time for the honest Democrats to purify their 
party. The people have purified the State for the 
time, not by choosing ideal executive and judicial 
officers, or by sending to Albany ideal legislators— 
for the character and talent of the candidates elected 
were little thought of in the war against HILL and 
“MaYNARD—but by demonstrating that civic virtue is 
not only alive but is very active in New York. The 
State is interested in the fulfilment and perfection of 
the work. Every person within the borders of the 
commonwealth is concerned in the purity of both 
parties, and in the character of the organization of 
both parties. 

The Democratic voters owe it not only to them- 
selves, but to the State, to complete the ruin of the 
machine which the people began on that memorable 
Tuesday. The men who led the anti-snapper move- 
ment, who showed their power by enrolling a quar- 
ter of a million Democratic voters in this State, thus 
defeating HiLL’s preposterous ambition for the Pres- 
idency, have another opportunity. It is said that 
they have thus far abstained from making war upon 
the machine within the party because they would 
not even seem to do anything to embarrass the Pres- 
ident while he was engaged in his endeavor to ob- 
tain the repeal of the SHERMAN act. That considera- 
tion is no longer potent. The SHERMAN act is re- 
pealed. Theanti-snappers and all virtuous Democrats 
are now free to do what they will for the extermina- 
tion of the machine. They owe no self-restraint to 
any one. They did everything in their power to 
secure Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination. They effaced 
themselves from politics to insure the loyalty of the 
treacherous machine. They have kept silent under 
great provocation in aid of the first great effort of 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s administration. Rarely has there 
been such an exhibition of self-abnegation. But 
self-abnegation no longer bears even, the semblance 
of patriotism. The first duty that good Democrats 
owe is to themselves, their party, and, above ,all, to 
their fellow-citizens of this State. They should or- 
ganize from one end of the State to the other, and 
take the power from the feeble hands that now con- 
trol the party, to the end that the corrupt men now 
at the head of the State and its cities may be suc 
ceeded by those who are worthy, and that the dis- 
grace inflicted upon New York in the name of De- 
mocracy may be wiped out. 








POSSIBILITY OF AN ANTI-TAMMANY | 
MAYOR. 


Tue recent election in this city demonstrated the 
weakness of Tammany. It is reported by those who 
have access to the presence of CROKER, who are per- 
mitted to view him in the privacy of his throne-room, 
who are the recipients of such confidences as he makes, 
that he is dazed by the result. He does not know 
why his puppets received so many more votes than 
were cast for HiILL’s puppet, whom, for the moment 
and the oceasion, he had adopted. He is perplexed 
by the fact that MAYNARD received 20,269 fewer votes 
than MEYER, 21,176 fewer than Frrcu, and 19,680 
fewer than FELLOWS, who was the weakest candidate 
on the CROKER city ticket. 

The answer is clear. The CRoKER ticket polled its 
vote because there was no opposition to it. The proof 
that there was a bargain between the local Republi- 
can bosses and CROKER is daily becoming more con- 
vineing. The Republ ican city ticket was in the field 
as a foil for CROKER, and its vote was intended to be 
simply a background for the better showing off of his 
majorities. No intelligent person, either, believes 
that Judge BARTLETT received loyal support from the 
Republican machine. Indeed, so apparent was the 
treachery of the Republican bosses and heelers that 

Republican newspapers are insisting that they shall 
abandon their pretence of Republicanism and openly 
join CRoKER'Ss band of brigands. 

Despite CROKER and the Republican machine, how- 
ever, BARTLETT ran 10,816 votes ahead of his ticket, 
and MAYNARD 20,269 votes behind his. And this was 
accomplished despite the smallest vote cast in the city 
since 1889, and, with the exception of that year, since 
before 1884, and in despite of the fact, too, that many 
Democrats who would have voted against MAYNARD 
if that could have been done without additional pains 
or effort, declined to take the trouble, and therefore 
cast the straight Democratic ballot; for the present | 
ballot law greatly aids the straight ticket, and pre- 
vents independent voting. The number of votes thus 
lost to BARTLETT is incalculable, but it must have 
been great. ‘ 

The time is ripe for revolt in the city. Those who 
are opposed to CROKER have the opportunity of their 
generation. The margin between CROKER and a can- 
didate weakened by treachery in his own party, and 
by the fact that Democrats who desired to vote for 
him could only do so by casting a straight and other- 
wise a meaningless Republican ballot, or by the em- 
ployment of the annoying and difficult medium of a 
paster, is less than 33,000. Besides, CROKER himself 
was not in issue. He had chosen his lay-figures and 
their protagonists, on the whole, judiciously. May- 
NARD was the object of the people’s wrath, and Cro- 
KER escaped, and is wondering why. : 

He will not escape next year if the virtuous people 
of New York are in earnest. Whether he ‘turns 
down ” GILROY, banishes CocKRAN, or restores them 
to a share of power in his ‘‘ Hall,” CROKER is doomed 
if the honest voters will act together. If CROKER is 
submitted to the people of New York next year as an 
issue, and if the people of New York are ready to sit 
in judgment on him, his fate is sealed. The insti- 
tution over which he presides, and the criminals and 
semi-criminals who sustain it, will go out of public 
life, and out of control of the municipality they dis- 
grace and rob. A common rallying-point, an organ- 
ization for good government, a recognition of the 
fact that national politics have nothing to do with 
city affairs, first-rate candidates, and a thorough cam- 
paign against CROKER will redeem the city from his 
domination. New York can have an anti-Tammany 
Mayor if it will. 


ARTISTS AND PROTECTIVE UNIONS. 


Labor organizations and trades-unions are good or bad 
accordingly as they are wisely or: foolishly administered. 
Their primary object is most praiseworthy, but every one 
at all familiar with their history knows that now and again 
injudicious leaders persuade these bodies into acting with 
‘in unreasonable tyranny that is entirely out of accord with 
both justice and common-sense. Such actions never fail to 
leal to the disrepute and unpopularity of these bodies. 
Calm observers who are in sympathy with the effort of 
Working-men to get a full reward for their labor regret 
such foolish actions, but at the same time cannot help re- 
alizing that they are to an extent inevitable, for the reason 
(hat working-men in the lower grades of labor have not 
usually the advantage of the training from which wise lead- 
ership grows, So far as these are concerned we can do no- 
‘hing further than to hope and wait for that time of uni- 
versal education and intelligence when all men will prefer 
the gentler to the harsher course of action. 

_ But there are working-men who protect their avocations 
‘or whom when they act unwisely no such excuse can be 
made, Among such as these are the musicians in New 
. ork. Many of these musicians are men of cultivated in- 
‘elligence ; many, indeed, are worthy to be called artists. 
When such as these declare that they must protect them- 
selves against foreign competition they make themselves 
«bsurd—ridiculous. If the men who make doleful and hide- 
°us sounds in the street should unite in an effort to keep 
the strolling musicians of Europe off the streets ‘ve should 
see some reason for it. Indeed, we might be thankfal, for 
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fewer street musicians would mean less noise and fewer dis- 
cords to mingle with the distracting racket of modern city 
life. But the most recent instance of tyrannical silliness has 
nothing to do with strolling brass bands or creaking crank- 
organs, but affects Mr. Water Damkoscn’s Symphony Or- 
chestra. The ordinary layman on casual reflection would 
think that all members of such an orchestra were artists, 
and that all they would ask of the director was that new 
members should also be artists. And it m&y be that such is 
the way that members of Mr. Damroscu’s orchestra look 
upon themselves and feel towards their art. However 
this may be, the Musical Protective Union has notified the 
director that the members of his orchestra cannot play so 
long as a certain new and objectionable member is per- 
mitted to play upon the violoncello. Why is this man ob- 
jectionable? He is an excellent performer. Mr. Damroscu 
says he is a virtuoso, which is another name for an artist. 


‘The sum of his offending is that he has not lived in the 


United States six months, and therefore is not eligible for 
membership in the union. The leader of the Musical Pro- 
tective Union goes further, and says that this virtuoso, this 
artist, should have been prevented from landing in this 
country under the Contract Labor Law. As the matter 
stood when the WEEKLY went to press, Mr. DamroscH de- 
clared it his purpose to disband the orchestra rather than 
to give in to such an unreasonable demand. And this ex- 
pression of determination he. supplements with the state- 
ment that in the whole of this country there is not a man 
who can acceptably take the place of the soloist to whom 
the Union objects. 

To give up the symphony concerts will deprive lovers of 
music of much. genuine pleasure. The members of the or- 
chestra would also suffer from lack of employment. Both 
of these contingencies should be avoided. The trouble with 
this particular Union, and with most Unions, is that the rules 
are too inelastic, and therefore, in exceptional cases, do much 
more harm than good. When any real artist needs to be 
protected in a free land, then both art and freedom are in a 
bad way. 


ANOTHER LAND-GRAB POSSIBLE. 


ADVERTING to a recent editorial in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
which criticised the regulations under which settlers were 
admitted to the Cherokee Strip, a correspondent takes ex- 
ception to the statement therein contained that such scenes 
as attended the Cherokee opening cannot occur again be- 
cause there is no prospect that any more public lands will 
be opened for settlement. The correspondent reminds the 
WEEKLY that by an act of Congréssxpassed in June, 1892, 
one-half of the Colville Reservation, in the-morthérn part of 
the State of Washington, was declared to be ptblic domain, 
and that preliminary surveys were ordered to be made (and 
have since been made) with a view to opening yen ol 
tion of it for settlement. The Colville Reservation includes 
three million acres, and our correspondent says that peo- 
ple of all classes in Spokane, where he lives, have for two 
years past had their eyes on the half of it destined for set- 
tlement, with the intention of being present at the opening, 
and taking part in the expected game of grab. 

Our correspondent suggests a plan for preventing such a 
scramble for this land as that which disgraced the Cherokee 
Strip opening. He says: 

“A government office is already established at Spokane, whence rail- 
ways radiate in all directions, and afford easy access to the reservation. 
Let public notice be given that for three months previous to a certain 
date applications will be there received from citizens having the right 
for claims in the new strip. At the end of three months let the privilege 
of choice be awarded to the applicants by lot. Ten days after privilege 
No. 1 is awarded the holder of said privilege must. choose his claim. 
Fifteen minutes, or a convenient number of minntes, after him No. 2 
must choose, and so on. Under this system the applicant would be al- 
lowed to familiarize himself with the reservation, so as to be able to take 
some other section than the one upon which he had set bis heart, and yet 
get a desirable claim, provided there was any left. It would give per- 
sons who had lived long in the neighborhood a certain advantage which 
would be jnetly theirs. Brute force could have no advantage, and while 
the wily specniator might sometimes get ahead of the honest farmer, the 
poor crippled widow would have nearly an equal chance with ‘Wild 
Bill’ on horseback or any other bad man.” 


There may be objections to the details of the plan sug- 
gested by our correspondent which are not patent to the in- 
expert. Some better plan may be devised, and as the open- 
ing of the new strip may be deferred for several years, there 
is time enough to devise and perfect a plan that shall be 
adequate. Inasmuch, though, as the act of Congress which 
provides for the opening of the new strip stipulates that the 
land shall be disposed of ‘‘ under the getieral laws applica- 
ble to the disposition of public lands in the State of Wash- 
ington,” a new plan cannot be introduced: without Congres- 
sional intervention, and that will take timé. Certainly some 


plan that-is a vast improvement over the old-time land-grab 
may reasonably be expected, since no sare Secretary of the 
Interior would risk the repetition of such scandalous pro- 


ceedings as attended the last distribgtion. 


BIRDS AND BONNETS. 


SinckE the revival in England of the fashion of adorning 
women with the wings and feathers of birds, the English 
newspapers have begun to teem again with letters of remon- 
strance, setting forth abominations of the practice, and its 
effect in bringing about the extinction of the species of 
birds used. Mr. W. H. Hupson, the naturalist, points out 
in a letter to the London Times how far the insensibility of 
women to the cruelty of the feathers habit seems to justify 
the idea of HERBERT SPENCER that women (lo not progress 
side by side with men, but ‘‘lag far behind, and intellec- 
tually, especially on the side of the esthetic faculties, occupy 
a position about. midway between the civilized man of our 
era and the pure savage.” Tle Times, in commenting edi- 
torially upon the objections to the wholesale slaughter of 
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birds for their feathers, recalls the remark of Professor 
NeEwron, made in a letter seventeen years ago, that “ feathers 
on the outside of any biped but a bird naturally suggest the 
association of tar.” 

All the bright-plumaged birds have been destroyed in 


_irreparable numbers of late years, but the worst case is that 
of the herons, who furnish the plumes for aigrettes now fash- 


ionable in bonnets. These plumes, it seems, are the bird’s 
nuptial ornaments, and are only to be had during the breed- 
ing season. Accordingly each aigrette means that a parent 
bird has been killed, and a nestful of young ones has starved 
to death. In the light of such information it is easy to 
believe the assertion that the herons have been absolutely 
cleaned out in Florida, their great breeding-district in this 
country, and are getting scarce-in the tropies. 

But how hopelessly absurd it is to try to intervene between 
the female and the fashion! Does any one believe that if it 
were the mode tO wear necklaces of babies’ teeth, there 
would not be more infants in the world and much fewer 
available teeth to each infant? There is a sort of Astrakhan 
fur that is fashionable every year or two for trimming. We 
forget the polite name for it, but the process of obtaining it 
is to rip up the dam and skin the unborn kid. In politics 
it-is thought unscrupulous to go behind the returns, but not 
in fashions. 


A PRACTICAL USE FOR FOOTBALL. 


Ir must be a matter of congratulation to parents and 
sons alike, to teachers as well as to students, to learn that a 
practical application of a knowledge of the game of football 
has now been found. Parents and teachers will be glad in 
the assurance that the time spent by their sons and the 
youths under their charge in the practice of the game has 
not been wasted, and the boys will be glad to be able to 
draw upon specific facts instead of indulging in glittering 
generalities in defence of their devotion to the sport. The 
teachers will also doubtless be glad of the possibilities of de- 
velopment that seem to lie in this new-found use for football 
tactics. Hitherto the advocates of the game have been com- 
pelled to defend it generally on the ground of its being so 
healthful and invigorating an exercise, and by claiming that 
it taught coolness of head as well as toughness of shins, and 
cultivated a power of generalship in addition to exuberant 
crops of hair. 

But in a despatch from Fall River dated November 15th 
we read that two men, who gave their names as JoHN W1L- 
LIAM8 and Epwarp Wriaat, entered the residence of Mr. 
ALEXANDER MILNE,on Ridge Street,at mid-day, presumably 
with felonious intent, for while browsing around among the 
personal effects of said MiLNnr they were thrown into a 
frenzy of terror by the unexpected entry into the room of a 
lady, whose name, fo? some reason not reported, has been 
suppressed. The two men took flight through the window, 
jumping into a party of school-boys, who dauntlessly gave 
chase. Two of the older boys, GzoreE Wanrina and JouN 
FLEeet, Jun., overhauled ofte of the men, but whether W1L- 
LIAMS or WRIGHT js not stated. Wartne tackled him foot- 
ball fashion about the waist, his arms slipping down to the 
man’s knees, and brought him down, whereupon FLEET,Jun., 
precipitated himself upon the man’s head as if it were a 
football, and claimed a touch-down. The man claimed that 
he was held, and attempted to throw the boys off, but the 
timely arrival of the umpire, in the shape of a policeman, wlio 
decided in favor of the home team, and enforced his decision 
with a vigorous application of his billy to the man’s head, 
until he ceased to resist, saved the day. 

The other man had the temporary advantage of being pur- 
sued by the smaller boys, who, however, finally caught him 
in a similar football manner about a mile out of town. 

We thus see that if these boys had not been in the habit 
of playing football, and familiar with its methods, the two 
men, who are also suspected of having committed other 
crimes in the city, would undoubtedly have escaped. It will 
therefore be seen that our college football-players are devel- 
oping a set of men who will be invaluable on our police 
forces as thief-catchers. And while their methods will lack 
the subtlety and finesse of those of Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
they will be much more direct, and, if we can judge from 
the success of a few untrained school-boys, probably quite as 
effective. 

The objection may be raised by some caviller that we do 
not find many college graduates on our police forces at pres- 
ent, and that the talents developed on tle football field are 
likely to be lost to the world for that reason. The objection, 
however, is not a valid one. Candidates for the police force 
hitherto have not sought to prepare themselves for the job 
by taking a collegiate degree because it was not necessary 
for them to do so, and college men have not sought places 
on the force because they saw in such a career no fit opening 
for their talents and training. 

Once let it be understood, however, that a knowledge of 
football is essential to success as a policeman, and we shall 
have not only men whose natural tastes and inclinations lead 
them to become policemen flocking to our colleges in order 
to obtain the best possible preparation, but we shall find our 
athletic college graduates clamoring for positions as guard- 
ians of the peace as they have hitherto thronged the pro- 
fessions of the law, medicine, and the church. P 

The necessary effect of all this will be greatly to raise the 
standard of the police force, and to place it onthe same level 
as, say,the army and the navy, Evvil-doers will soon discover 
that they have to deal with men from whom it is impossible 

to escape, and in consequence all professional criminals will 
seek other fields for their labors. The presence of so dis- 
tinguished a corps of men in one of our municipal depart- 
ments is bound to have its due effect on the others, and the 
imagination readily pictures the time in the near future 
when to be a Tammany district. captain will imply the 
ability to write A.M. after one’s name, and when every 
alderman will be an LL.D. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


THERE has been lately introduced into this city a new 
form of entertainment, or rather a new arrangement of an 
old entertainment, which is called ‘‘the continuous per- 
formance.” It is in progress at several of the cheap theatres 
here, and its chief novelty lies in the fact that there are no 
waits or intermissions, and that you can run in at any mo- 
ment from ten in the morning until eleven at night, and be 
sure of finding something on the stage from the moment of 
your entrance up to the time when you are ready to take 
your leave. The Horse Show is very much like one of these 
exhibitions, on a very large and magnificent scale. It begins 
at nine in the morning and 
continues until midnight, 
with two short recesses. 
With these exceptions there 
are always three things to 
see—a triple ring, as it were, 
which gives you three dif- 
ferent objects for your en- 
tertainment—the horses in 
the ring, the people in the 
boxes, and the horses in the 
stables below. 

As a spectacle, the most 
interesting thing about the 
Horse Show is that it is so 
well done. There is no oth- 
er entertainment on so large 
a scale in this country in 
which the comfort of the 
dumb animal and of the vol- 
uble spectator is so well con- 
sidered. There is no oth- 
er entertainment, perhaps, 
where horses are such 
important performers; but 
even in those where men 
and women ure the chief 
attraction, as at the grand 
opera, there is no better re- 
gard for their ease and 
their special desires than at 
this annual circus. at the 
Madison Square Garden. 
Every little detail has been 
considered,so that each per- 
son is taken care of and 
siown what there is to see, 
or allowed to show what 
he or she desires to ex- 
hibit to the-best advantage, 
whether it is a green hun- 
ter or an orange and black 
frock. 

This is not written for 
the individual who lives 
in New York city, for he 
knows and has known for 
several years exactly what 


the Horse Show is like. It 
is an old story to him. It 


is written rather with the 
hope of interesting the man 
or woman in the far West 
or South who reads of the 
Horse Show in the. papers 
and who is anxious to read 
more. You enter the Madi- 
son Square Garden through 
a long marble corridor with 
red velvet curtains hung 
at its further end. Some 
one is always coming out 
through these heavy cur- 
iains as you push them 
aside to go in, and you gen- 
erally run into him; and 
your nostrils are assailed at 
the same time even more 
forcibly by an odor of bark, 
like that of a street in 
which some one is ill and 
which has been. covered 
with tan-bark; and your ears 
with the cries of a -half- 
dozen little jockeys in yel- 
low and black jackets, who 
wish you to buy a cata- 
logue from each of them; 
and your eyes by a misty 
glare from thousands of 
electric lights. 

The Garden during Horse 
Show week is built around 
a square movable platform, 
which rests in the centre 
of a huge oval ring covered 
deep with tan-bark. This 
platform is sacred to the 
judges of.the ‘‘ continuous 
performance.” Around this 
ring is a high wooden fence 
—too high for a horse to 
jump, and too strong for 
a runaway team to break. 
It has three stout rails, and 
is painted white, with a red 
upper rail. When something exciting is going on in the 
ring this fence is crowded on the outside by five or six rows 
of spectators, who peer between the rails or stand on the 
lower one and rest their chins on the red one, and shout their 
admiration at the horses, and occasionally frighten them 
into losing a prize. Between the fence and the first row of 
boxes, which circle four-fifths of the ring, is a broad board 
walk, where the spectators can promenade and show them- 
selves to the people in the boxes, or look up at them, if they 
like that better. At night this promenade is so crowded that 
it takes a polite person, who is not willing to push and shove, 
some ten minutes to make the circuit.. The boxes rise from a 





level of the high fence to a higher level of three or four feet, 
and back of them are rows of seats like those in the theatre 
Above these are two galleries, which continue 


of a hospital. 








THE STORY OF THE HORSE SHOW, 


all the way around the building. When the promenade is 
crowded, and the boxes filled, and the seats back of them, 
and these two gulleries are packed, you can see more people 
at one time gathered in a smaller circumference than it is 
possible to get together probably in any other building in 
this country. And the sight of these twenty thousand peo- 
ple is all the more remarkable because of the good clothes 
of the crowd, and the many well-known faces of public men 
and fashionable women, and the pervading air of good taste 
and of money well spent, and the obvious recognition of the 
fact that there is much on show besides the horses. 

It is quite possible to understand that the Horse Show can 
be disappointing as un entertainment to the man or the wo- 
mau from another city, to the family man from the suburbs, 





AT THE HORSE SHOW—WATCHING THE JUDGING.—Dnawn by E. V. Napuerny. 


and to the man of few acquaintances from anywhere, unless 
he or she loves horses as much as some men tr fire-arms, 
and who are content just to look at and pat and shoulder a 
rifle without asking permission to fire it off. For unless he 
loves horses very dearly, the Horse Show is as likely to 


make him feel as much out of it as Newport makes the ten- * 


nis-player feel out of it when he sees that every one in the 
town knows every one else, and that his only interest in the 
place is limited to one side of a tennis net. - But to the man of 
large acquaintance or to the man who reads the newspapers 
thoroughly the Horse Show is a continuous performance of 
many different values. The stranger sees only a dozen 
horses in a tan-bark ring, with three or four gentlemen 
looking them over, until some half-dozen smart -lookin 

grooms affix ribbons of different colors to their heads, an 
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the crowd applauds. To get much fun out of that he must 
know that the crowd applauded because it was the hors, 
of a man they all knew, either personally or from readiy,- 
about him in the racing or the society columns of the 5 
that had received a 
dealer, for whom they cared very little. 
to distinguish between the horses of the man who breed: 
them on his own farm and who breaks and trains them hin, 


papers, 
of the 
He has to be able 


rst prize, and not the horse 


self for the love of it, and the man who buys them in Ene 
land as he would buy a high hat; and between the pc 
hunter of the girl who rides him herself, and the other 
some livery-stable proprietor has entered only to sell, Of 
course it does not follow that the person who is ignorant 
of these unimportant facts is not going to-enjoy the show 
if he cares for horses, for 
it is the horse and not the 
owner he thinks about; but 
to properly appreciate tlic 
reat interest the show has 
or the majority of the peo 
ple who visit te you must 
understand that it is not 
the entries but the people 
who have made the entries 
that attract most of the 
spectators. This is sad, but 
true, 
If the Horse Show were 
a real horse show, with the 
only idea in view of en- 
couraging the breeding of 
horses and bettering the 
horse’s condition, there 
would be fewer hunters 
and tandems and more 
butcher carts in the com- 
petitions. But the Horse 
Show is run almost entire- 
ly by a certain small class 
of people. It happens that 
people of this class are able 
and willing to make a more 
attractive exhibit of them- 
selves and of their horses 
than probably any other 
class could do, and in con- 
sequence no one or very 
few complain. It is cer- 
tainly more interesting to 
see five or six four-in-hands. 
in the ring than as many 
public cabs, and the owners 
of the brakes and coaches 
make a much more attrac 
tive show in the boxes than 
would possibly the wives 
and daughters of the pub- 
lic cab-drivers, probably 
because these latter, rich as 
they certainly ought to be, 
are not quite rich enough 
to pay from six hundred to 
- a thousand dollars for a box. 
Every man is ne 
-to love a horse, as all the 
world is supposed to love a 
lover, and if he does not 
he pretends he does, and 
he cannot complain that the 
particular object of his af- 
fections is neglected at the 
Garden. There are little 
baby ponies and giant Per- 
cherons, and trotting-horses 
in front of spiderlike bug- 
gies driven by gentlemen 
in voluminous white coats, 
and short-tailed cobs in 
front of mail-coaches, with 
young men in long-waist- 
ed frock-coats and curly- 
brimmed high hats, and 
there are beautifully color- 
ed brakes with four horses, 
and smart broughams with 
one, and dog-carts with tan- 
dem teams. There are also 
magnificent black stallions 
at the end of a long white 
lunging - rein, and hunters 
innumerable. There are 
three elements in the crowd 
of spectators who watch 
these different classes com- 
pete for the four. ribbons. 
These are the friends of 
the contestants, who know 
where the owner bought 
the horse, and his pedigree, 
the maker from whom he 
got his cart, and the name 
of the groom or the gentle- 
man who is driving it for 
him ; the chance spectator 
who only distinguishes each 
entry by the color of the 
horse, or of the panels of 
the cart,and who “‘ chooses” 
which he would rather own, 
and who is interested chiefly 
in the fact that one of the drivers is a ‘‘dude” .and an- 
other is not; and the grooms and stable-boys who hang 
breathlessly around the rail, and who consider the horses 
only, and whose enthusiasm is the real thing, and more 
hearty and genuine than that of the horse-owners them- 
selves. The crowd is most interesting and most inter- 
ested when the hunters jump, at the close of the afternoon 
and evening performance. Each hunter in the jumping 
class must twice take a hedge, an ‘‘in and out” jump, a 
gate, and a post and rails; these are each about four feet six 
inches high, and there are generally from fifteen to twenty 
horses competing, _The interesting thing about it is to note 
how the people in the upper part of the house are educated 
as the evening goes on, and how they learn to discriminate 
in their applause, At first they give all of their approval 
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SOME NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE HORSE SHOW.—Drawn by Max F. KLEPPER. 
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to the horse and the man who clear the jumps without 
levelling any one of them,and the fact that his horse does this 
on a rush, and at such 8 as would inevitably break the 
rider’s neck if he fell, does not occur to them, although it 
makes the judicious grooms and the stable-boys grieve. 

They laugh mockingly when a horse refuses, and do not 
take account of the fact that the rider is still calmly seated 
in his saddle; while, had they received the same sudden set- 
back, they would have shot over the bhorse’s head until 
they met something strong enough to stop them. They also 
roar with approbation when a very bad rider, after steering 
his horse into a fall, scrambles back into his saddle; for this 
appeals to them as a very sportsmanlike thing to do, and 
something they certainly would not emulate if they had had 
such a fall , 

But they learn very quickly; they notice that while they 
have been roaring with delight at the antics of a frightened 
horse, and the amusing fact that his rider cannot make him 
take any of the jumps without a struggle, the grooms and 
the people in the boxes and in the promenade have been silent 
until the last jump has been taken; and that they then, in 
spite of the fact that the horse has inevita- 
bly disgraced himself, have burst into loud 
applause for the rider. So, before the ev- 
ening is over, a horse can take all of the ten 
jumps and not get a hand for it, while the 
tan who lifts his horse over some of them, 
and who shows a good seat and a light 
hand, receives his reward from all parts of 
the building. 

At night there is much more of the spec- 
tator in evidence than there is of the horse. 
The people are everywhere moving in two 
slow uncertain currents around the prom, 
enade, and rising from that to the roof, 
where lines. and bunches of electric lights 
glare down upon them with the fierceness 
of the sun through a burning-glass. They 
show beautiful women in very fine gowns 
and thousands of men in uniform black 
and white, and every one is bowing and 
smiling, and bumping into some one else 
at the same time, and then bowing and 
smiling at him. Sometimes when there is 
a particularly beautiful girl or a distin- 
guished personage on exhibition in one of the boxes, the 
crowd congests and stops in front of it, blocking the board 
walk completely until the object of their curiosity disap- 

ars into the stables below or is lost in the crowd. There 
is the element of expectancy in the air, as though every 
one were looking each moment to see some one he knows, 
and he is seldom disappointed. The Horse Show draws 
people from ali over the country, and it becomes as much a 
matter of course to find a friend from Denver or from Lon- 

don at your side as the man vou have just left at the club. 

Some people take the show very seriously, and get them- 
selves up for the part they are to play there, which for them 
is generally a very small part. They:+ wear remarkable 
waistcoats and long yellow overcoats, and it must hurt their 
sense of the fitness of things very much when they find that 
the man whose horses have won the greatest number of 
ribbons dressed more like a bank president than a book- 
maker, as are they. The people offer many surprises, and 
the greatness of the crowd levels all ranks. It is interesting 
to see an actress from one of the local theatres enter the 
place with the determined purpose in her air and dress to 
be seen of all men and women, to give them something to 
look at, aud to watch her growing more and more bewildered 
as she is bumped and shoved and buried from sight in the 
throng, and her individuality crushed out by mere force of 
numbers. The spectators are surfeited with celebrities, and 
the biggest men in political life and the most celebrated of the 
professional beauties are shouldered by grooms and trainers; 
and the daily papers, which once gave pictures of the prize- 
winners among the horses, now nake drawings of the people 
in the boxes,as though the reading public must consider 
them the best part of the show. 

Now that the Horse Show is a success, and has been and 
will be a success for years, it would seem a more sportsman- 
like and a fairer thing altogether if prizes were given for 
the horses who toil and labor and who are public servants, 
and not merely to those who are meant for sale, and those 
who are so much petted by their present owners that they 
do not need any blue ribbons to make their lives happier. 

In the French horse show last year the best exhibition of 
driving was given by one of the men who drove in the com- 
petition for omnibus-horses in harness. Now that is an inter- 
esting fact, and there is no reason why the hansom cabs that 
have been dropped out of the list, and the butchers’ carts, 
and the other heavy draught-horses should not be encouraged 
us well-as those of the Few Hundred. 

Thé annual competitions for working-horses and cos- 
ters’ donkeys which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts instituted 
in London has done a great deal for these animals, and their 
owners are as proud of the brass plates they receive as prizes 
as any of the gentlemen at the Horse Show are of their sil- 
ver cups. 

But it is not likely that there will ever be a change.. The 
fashionable people have made the Horse Show their own 
and set their stamp upon it, and the fest of the world have 
apparently accepted the fact without question. It is a very 
great show, and a very interesting one, and it pays one to 
have seen-it. Asa spectacle it is one of the most remark- 
able sights in the world, and it will always be popular, not 
on account of the horses especially, but in spite of them. 
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CRITICAL COMMENT. 
BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 


Aurnoven it is undeniably true that beauty rather than 
the beast was the chief exhibit of the week to probably nine 
out of every ten visitors to the Garden, it is none the less 
a fact that as each annual show comes and goes it leaves 
a distinct impression of an improvement in nearly every 
class. It is hardly ten years since we held our first show, 
and those who remember the grade of entries, the traps, the 
form, of even so short a time ago had cause enough last 
week for good honest pride iv our improvement since that 
time in all three particulars. Around the arena beauty did, 
to be sure, set most of the spectators by the ears, but down- 
stairs in the stalls the beast suffered no division of atten- 
tion, and it is there you should have looked for the men 
and women who go to see the horses, and who know a 
hunter from a Park hack. 

And beauty deserves homage, too; for the réle she has 
filled in our extraordinary advancement has been no incon- 

siderable one. Superficial ob- 
servers are prone to declare 

the show a mere ‘‘function” in 
which the horses are an en- 
tirely incidental setting to 

‘*society’s”’ announcement of 

its return to town. While it 

is perfectly true that seeing 
and being seen, more than the 
horses, concerns a very gen- 
erous percentage of the fash- 
ionable folk, it is also true 
that among them are the men 
chiefly responsible for the suc- 
cess of the show and for the 
improvement of our breeds of 
horseflesh. Had not ‘‘socie- 
ty ’ stamped the show with iis 
approval, unquestionably it 
would not have been so suc- 
cessful.. It must be remem- 
bered that these are the people 
. of wealth, and that ‘‘money 
makes the mare go.” We 
should of course have had a Horse Show without them, and 
the old mare perhaps would have grown to be a pretty good 
sort of nag by this time, but without the lavish expenditure 
that has put new blood into so many of our classes, we 
must have been twenty years reaching the standard we 
have attained in ten. Let us, therefore, in commenting on 
the social side of this show, bear in mind whose money has 
so largely contributed to the lasting improvement of Ameri- 
can horseflesh. 

That the National Association has accomplished a great 
deal goes without the saying; and the task has not been an 
easy one. To weed out and harmonize and yet make each 
yeur a decided improvement over the preceding one was not 
all plain sailing, as any one of the Association's officers will 
tell you for the asking. It was not possible to accomplish 
everything in one or two or even three years, and so we 
have waited patiently, satisfied if each show marked an ad- 


A WAGER. 


. Vance in any one particular. In the early days, when it was 


somewhat of a struggle for existence, and the Association 
was not strong enough to assert itself, we expected nothing 
radical. Now it is different; the last two years have re- 
moved all doubts for the future; as a sporting, financial, and 
social venture it is an unqualified success, and as such we 
shall look henceforth for a clearer conception by its officers 
of the Association’s mission. 

The two objects of the National Association without doubt 
are to encourage and assist the breeder and to educate the 
public, and whatever tends in this direction should be culti- 
vated. First of all, let us have a few very simple matters 
adjusted? This year’s catalogue shows us the same horses 
entered in saddle and harness classes, I do not recall in any 
show a horse so entered that was a successful competitor in 
either; but that is neither here nor there; it is the principle 
involved to which I would call the Association’s attention. 
This annual show of ours is the show of the country; it is 
really national in its entries and in the effect of its awards, 
and its standard should be unquestioned. It’s all very nice 
for some gentleman with a modest stable to have a horse 
which is an excellent Park hack, and which his wife may 
have hitched up to the family trap for her airing in the 
afternoon, but it’s out of all reason to expect such an animal 
to win a ribbon either in harness or under the saddle in 
classes where ideal types only as a rule are entered. 

There may be an extraordinary individual exception, of 
course, but other than that the same horse cannot be an 
ideal type of saddler and ideal type of carriage animal at one 
time. The gaits are dissimilar, and, if nothing else, the har- 
ness marks should be enough to throw him out of the con- 
sideration of the saddle-class judges. So, although to no- 
thing like so marked an extent is it with saddle-horses pure 
and simple and hunters, there is a very great difference be- 
tween the two in every respect, and they should no more be 
confused in the ring than they are in the hunting-field. 

With the amount of money annually ir-vested in each dis- 
tinct type of animal there is no scarcity of representatives 
of each, and no need whatever for the Association permit- 
ting the confusion of types that now exists in the show ring. 
There has been a great deal of weeding out in the various 
classes since last year, but we can stand a good bit more 
of it, to the increased value of the show. Next year let 
us have saddle-horses in their class only, and not frisking 
about the ring as either hunters or carriage-horses. 

There was a very noticeable improvement in this respect 
over last year in the woman’s saddle classes. It has been 
customary to see the usual saddle-class entries shifted over to 
the woman’s class without apparently the slightest thought 
of qualification. Indeed, last year, if I remember correctly, 
the winner of the regular class was also the winner of the 
woman’s class, He was an exceptionally fine animal un- 
questionably, but he did not have the look nor the build of 
a et dg hack, though his manners were perfect. A woman’s 
saddler should have more length than a man’s, and combine 
the utmost vivacity with the greatest docility. It should be 
more even in its gaits, and of perfect manners. 

To be sure, all these attributes are desirable in a man’s 
saddier also, except length of body, but they must be pro- 
nounced in a woman’s hack to make it a type. Conse- 
quently this also should be a distinct class. The catalogue 
provided this year for the women’s saddlers to be shown by 
oue of that sex, and the decrease in the confusion of types 
was marked. Herctofore saddlers for sale have been thrust 
into this class with impunity, dozens of entries probably hav- 
ing never had a woman on their back. : 
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The same measures should be adopted in the womary 
hunter classes. What applied to the saddle classes |:<; ne : 
does this year to some extent to the hunters, for we «.< t i : 
same animals in the ordinary and in the women’s Gene 
To my certain knowledge several of those which competed 
in the women’s classes would be mighty unsafe in the ‘ee 
ing-field, and this class may be straightened out fairly, as wa; 
the wouan's saddlers, by insisting on the entries beiny 54, 
den over the jumps by a woman. There is no encouragement 
to the breeder of woman’s saddlers and hunters if the Jax 
ruling of the Association is going to permit the ringing in of 
mougrels, And the Association officers need not fear i lack 
of entries. There will not be so many, but a decidedly |e. 
ter and more interesting lot, as were the women’s saij 
last week, 

And there is another quarter—the industrial horse—jn 
which the Association may give its attention with results of 
a lastingly beneficial and wide-spreading nature. Tiere 
have been from time to time sporadic efforts towards ep. 
couraging this most neglected of all our bexsis of burden 
but they have never amounted to much, because prompted 
chiefly by self-advertisement. At the open-air Horse Show 
last spring and the year before one or two retail shops 
offered prizes in this direction, but it grew to be a matter 
of which should get the greatest amount of advertising out 
of it, and there it began and ended, Last year, too, there 
was a prize for the public *‘ cabby,” and the contest turned 
out to be quite an interesting one, and could hardly help 
being beneficial. This year ‘ cabby ” was ignored, as was, 
in fact, every other kind of industrial horse. 

In all the nine hundred and odd entries there was not a 
solitary representative of the industrial horse; and of all the 
thirty-three thousand dollars given as prizes, not one cent was 
offered for such a representative. Had there been any en- 
couragement of the class by the Association, undoubtedly 
entries would have been forth-coming fast enough. Tlie 
Association has always depended on special donations from 
its friends for this class, and as they bave not proved stead- 
fast; the class has suffered. 

It seems to me this class is important enough to be in- 
cluded in the regular prize list. me of the money could 
be taken from the endless variety of hackney and hunter 
classes, with no other result than that of relief to the spec- 
tators. Next year give the industrial horse a chance, and 
the hunter a needed rest, or rather the ee for while al) 

arden ring last 


dlers 
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liuinters are jumpers, all jumpers in the 
week were not hunters, by a large majority. 

This year the special prize list throughout, with but one 
or two exceptions, was the poorest the Association ever had. 
The majority of them seem to have been given chiefly to 
advertise the donors. Intelligent direction appears to have 
been the last consideration, 

The Horse Show could be made so much more valuable 
and the week more interesting to all concerned if the classes 
from first to last were pruned generously. There is such an 
endless division—divisions that carry really no practical 
value—that not only are the judges worked like slaves, but 
the classes hurried and not half enjoyed. One cannot hold 
one’s self in readiness to drop everything and run to the Gar- 
den at all hours, and yet that is practically what one must 
do every day of the Horse Show week, in order not to miss 
the best classes. If we could have a less number of class- 
es, and horses kept to their own classes distinctly, it would 

id very much to the attractiveness of the show. And no- 
thing proves this a fact so much as the show just finished. 
Throughout the week we not only saw classes that were al- 
most exact duplicates of ones already judged, and that cer- 
tainly brought out the same horses, but we saw as well 
quite a number of classes that were not filled at all, and 
should never have been entered on the daily programme. 
The time and money 
spent on these could 
have been used to in- 
finitely. better advan. 
tage. 

Bearing in mind that 
this is a national as- 
sociation, why should 
there not be. something 
done in the direction 
of cavalry horses? We 
have Troop A in New 
York, and there is one 
in Philadelphia. Both 
could give interesting 
and instructive drills, 
which might act as a 
tentative effort tocreate 
some stir among the 
breeders of cavalry 
horses. I don’t see why 
this is not a matter 
for the consideration 
of the Horse Show As- 
sociation ; if not from 
the breeder’s, certainly 
from the spectator’s 
point of view. 

And now one other point of criticism and I have finished 
with the National Association, and am ready to turn my at- 
tention to the horses proper. As this show increases its im- 
portance more and more in the horse world, the decisions of 
its judges grow in influence and scope. A few years ago a 
blue ribbon from the National Association had little more 
significance for the breeder than have the awards of any 
one of a half-dozen provincial horse shows. To-day, how- 
ever, there is a different story to tell, for the high standing 
in the sportsman’s world of its officers and the worthiness 
of its mission have made the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion a power in the land of horsemen. Its blue ribbons are 
the most coveted awards in America, and it is really national 
in every sense of the word. This being the case, it follows 
that not only should the most competent gentlemen be 
choseif for judges, but the {udging itself should be conducted 
on defined lines that are known and accepted throughout 
the country as standard. 

As it is to-day in many of our classes, the judging is very 
largely a matter of personal prejudice. That there have 
been comparatively few mistakes is simply because the 
judging has been done by exceptionally competent spor's- 
men. But I think all horsemen will agree with me that 
there should be a defined standard and a scale of points: to 
be followed in making awards. Moreover, it is my opinion 
that not only should there be a scale of points, but the 
judges should publish their opinion with every award. 

ar in mind this annual show has been far-reaching in its 
influence, that its awards or rejections mean everything to 
the breeder, and where the breeder is so vitally interested 
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‘him. He belongs 


ints his entry failed. 
hy should the livery- 
stable keeper, the horse dealer pure and simple, who is not 


he has a right to know on what 
Yet another query comes to me:. 


*"preeder, be permitted to enter his horses in the show? 
Anat believe the dealer should be encouraged in this way ; 
the dealer who is also a breeder—yes; but I cannot see why 
he livery-stable man, and the mere dealer who is in busincss 
sa cueh, should be granted the privileges of an exhibitor. 
But [am aware a great diversity of opinion exists on this 
a disturbing thought I find in full possession 
at the close of the Horse Show conccrus the type of roadster 
the judges are giving us annually as the American ideal. 
The awards this year and every year that I remember have 
gone invariably to light-boned, highly bred, speedy repre- 
sentatives of the trotter. And this is the question which 
perplexes me: is the trotter simply a superior roadster ? 
would Directum, Maud 8., Flying Jib be eligible to the 
roadster Class? : : 
Undoubtedly the type of roadster as represented by Col- 
onel Kip’s two exquisite animals Mona and My May, which 
were winners singly and doubly whenever they competed, 
has a very large place in the affections ard uses of the 
American horseman. It is the type that every lover of 
horseflesh, who can afford the luxury, wants in his stable 
for a little speeding now and then, and it has a distinct 
place in this country, though not, to my way of looking at it, 
in the roadster class. But there ts a roadster, and it seems 
to me we are neglecting —_ of the — peer a 
vaweniinn ular t in this country in not_providing for 
voles 4a class between the (otter anc — 
igh stepper and simple;~lie has substance, quality, 
aa peeves action, is a free goer, and carries himself 
well: he is the horse that moves along easily at a three- 
minule gait, and will keep going as long as you call on - 
him: he has not the delicate organism of the trotter, and is 


" not so expensive to keep. Th is a kind of horse we do 


not use very much in the immediate vicinity of New York, 
and is little known to the officers of the National Associa- 
tion, but undoubtedly its average, take the country over, is 
three times that of any other type. et 

As our Association must be national in its scope as well 
as in name, this type should be provided for, and therefore 





A BOX OF BLUE RIBBONS. 


I suggest that next year the Association include it in the 
catalogue. The present type may be provided for by a class 
up to 2.40, 2.30, or whatever gait may be agreed on as fairly 
representing these road trotters, like Mona and My May, and 
a new Class for the roadster introduced which shall consider 
speed over three minutes of no moment, and shall look for 
a broad-chested, good-boned, well-put-up animal with sub- 
stance and style. Mr. Joshua Gregg’s gray gelding, Hosea 
B. Perkins, which won third in the road-rig class, seemed 
to me the nearest approach to a roadster of any- horse we 
have seen in the Garden ring. 

In the chief roadster class there were thirteen exhibits, 
which, with a few exceptions, were all good—7. e., accepting 
the trotter type as the standard. Colonel Kip won first 
and second in the singles, and first and third in the dou- 
bles, with My May, Mona, Mambrino Belle, and Emoleta. 
C. M. Reed showed a pair—Evangeline and Lunette—with 
a record of seventeen miles within the hour, and took third 
in the singles and second in the doubles. J. G. K. Lawrence 
has a nice clean mover in Kittee, and M. P. Wilder should 
hereafter save his entrance fee, as Bertha is outclassed. 
Considering that he is the great American horse, the trotter 
classes were rather sparsely filled, and certainly it was 
hot for want of inducement, for the prizes were liberal. 
1 am inclined to think it due largely to the idea which got 
abroad, based on the experience of the last few years, that 
the Association did not care for trotting entries. It may 
have been so at first, but the Association has shown a more 
thorough appreciation of its mission each year, and it does 
want and will encourage the trotting classes. The trotting 
men themselves are answerable for the scanty showing this 
year. There was not a single entry in the herd class, al- 
though $1000 was the first prize. Alcantara and Quarter- 
master were the only entries in the champion class, and came 
together again in the ere homie kept for service, being 
frst and second in each class, There were two or three 
grand entries in the two and three year old stallions; Prince 
Lavalard, which won the two-year-old, is one of the freest- 
Moving colts ever shown, The yearlings-were disappoint- 
ng In numbers, but superb in quality, especially the fillies, 
Alletta showing beautifully. 

‘ If the trotting class left much: to be desired, the thorough- 
bred stallion class left more. The latter was indeed a mi- 
i showing for a country thatrleads the world. Indeed, 
arn was but one entry in the thoroughbred class that 
0 ‘ked the “* grand sire,” and that was Macbeth, which was 
™ k and did not compete. Lunar Eclipse, which won first, 
; by lore whose quality is too well known to question, but 
*« Coes not look it, and both Devotee and Greenland seemed 
more entitled to the red ribbon than Saxony, whose legs are 
= such as we like to see on athoroughbred sire. Macbeth 
_ in fettle for the best stallion for getting hunters special 
—" and was easily first, not another entry approaching 
E mi Pig: prize, offered by E. C. Potter, was one of the 
a a = (xbout three) specials worth cataloguing, and the 
: hat it drew out but three competitors proved that of 
Pp f it \© Money spent annually by the hunting men, very little 
7] 'S going towards breeding A the American hunter. 
1¢ hackney classes of the '93 show will long be memo- 


— for the unquestioned triumph of Henry Fairfax, a 
_— breeder, and the complete downfall of Fashion. 
‘one has done more for the American hackney, if we 
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ey | yet claim a type, than Mr. Fairfax, and the success 
of his entries in the three classes for ‘‘ registered hackne 
stallions out of unregistered mares,” was pleasing to all 
horsemen. It was, too, the first practical and official illus- 
tration in outcrossing the hackney since his introduction in 
this country, If every breeder can be as happy in results 
as the four beautiful two and three year olds, which won 
two blue and two red ribbons for Mr. Fairfax, show him to 
have been, then we may congratulate ourselves on the fad 
that first brought the hackney to our shores. But that 
all cannot be so successful, the yearling classes showed. 
Here the entries were disappointing, there being hardly any. 
worth considering outside the winners, and not over two or 
three classing with Mr. Fairfax’s incomparable entries. 

Taking the hackney classes straight through, nothing to 
equal them in quality and numbers bas ever been seen in 
this country. Mr. Frank Usher, who is an authority on 
hackneys, and came over especially to judge at our show, 
said that a better exhibition had not been made even in 
England, the home of the hackney. Consequently we may 
conclude that Messrs. Cassatt, Fairfax, Lawrence, and Webb, 
who practicully stand as sponsors for the introduction and 
the first efforts at breeding the hackney in America, have 
done their work well. And do not let us dismiss Fashion 
without an appreciative nod to the old ring dandy, anda 
word or two to Mr. Prescott Lawrence to tell him we are not 
unmindful of the fact that Fushion was one of the first of 
our hackney sires; indeed, he and Mr. Cassatt’s Little Won- 
der were the only two for several years. Both have left 
sons and daughters that will long perpetuate their names 
among breeders of the American hackney. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the entire week 
to a hoysemar. was the exhibition in the ring of the champion 
hackiig@gtallion imp. Matchless of Londesboro, with seven- 
teen OMS get. It was really an impressive spectacle, this 
wonderful sire solemnly and proudly marching around the 
arena, with his be-ribboned and showy children prancing 
along after him. Next to Mr. Seward Webb’s Matchless, Mr. 
Cassatt’s Cadet occupied the attention of the spectators 
and the time of the judges. Cadet is a grand animal, and 
at first inspection looks to be finer - grained, but on more 
intimate acquaintance this impression disappears, and Match- 
less stands out peerless. : 

The continual improvement in the hackney classes is 7 


_ shown by the failure of imp. Star’ of Mepal, Forest Swel 


imp. Berserker, and imp. Rufus to achieve the recognition 
they had heretofore, and in the new winners, imp. Dr. Parke 
nnd sath Green's Rufus. The Wideners showed three fine 
n ares in imp. Dorothea, imp. Her Ladyship, and imp. May 
oe first and last blue-ribbon winners, the other a 
third. 

One had not to be told after seeing the coaching stallion 
class, that comparatively few of our coach - horses are bred 
in this country. The display was not good, the class lack- 
ing in both quality and action. 

hatever shortcomings there may have been in any other 
class, the carriage classes showed improvement enough to 
more than save the average. The advance we have made in 
the last few years in our high-steppers and general carriage 
horseflesh is Tittle short of remarkable. These classes alone 
are worthy a separate paper, and I cannot hope to do them 
full justice here. Every class filled nicely, and the quality 
was the best that has ever been shown. Asa whole, proba- 
bly they would have been even more interesting if some of 
the classes had been cut out altogether. It is possible to 
get too much of even a good thing, and we saw the same 
horses over and over again, until the interest they aroused at 
first was imperilled. Earlier in this paper I have spoken 
of the advisability of a scale of points, and their publication 
by the judges, Some of the judging in the carriage classes 
show my suggestion is not lacking in application. 

There were ten classes for the high-steppers, single and 
double, and as practically the same horses were seen, I 
shall not attempt to follow each class, nor is there space. 
The horses one picked from the lot were May Queen, 
Ivanhoe, Tibbett, Tiny, Cock Robin, Magpie, Lady Gay, 
Duchess of Elm, Peacock; imp. Dorothea, imp. Lady 
Edwena, Cyclone, Sky High, Game-cock, Margaret, Grace, 
Tip, Top, Alantha; imp. Myrtle, Tip Top, en 
Devil, imp. Belinda, imp. Fairy Queen, Gramont, Hamil- 
ton, High Commissioner, Trustee, Fop, Sky-rocket, Rough, 
Rats, Lady Gordon. Nearly all of these received ribbons; 
‘not always of the color some good judges of horseflesh 
believed they should, but that was inevitable, considéring 





A DISPUTED AWARD. 


the present manner of judging. Ivanhoe was sent out of 
the ring in one class, and given second in another where 
the qualifications were the same. Tip Top was overlooked 
altogether ina class where “‘ soundness, style, conformation, 
and ‘hock action” were to be considered, although it would 
be hard to find a finer piece of horseflesh, or a more showy 
one, in any kind of trap. Take them all through, the class- 
anywhere. 

The exception was the brougham class,in which there 
were four exhibitors, and only two up to class. There are 
enough broughams in use to make that type of horse worth 


es have never been equalled here, nor s 


cultivatin 


The ones classes have never shown-finer quality, and 
seldom been more curiously judged. In the first class, 
O.H. P. Belmont showed Rockingh.m and Wales to a 
cocking cart, and was given first over Mr. Smith’s Sky- 
rocket and Sky High, second; Mr. Fulton’s Peacock and 
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erred in carrying 


Gamecock, third, and Mr. Baudouine’s Buckshot and Tip 


Top, fourth. The first and fourth should have changed 
places, for Belmont’s leader was useless as such, though 
a high-bred animal. In the Park tandem Mr. Baudouine’s 
claims were recognized, and he received the blue ribbon, 
with Mr. Fulton rightfully second, and Mr. Smith Ahird. 
Mr. Smith, however, should have given placé to Mr. Arthur's 
Margaret and Grace, for good as are Sky-rocket and Sky 
High, they are 
not showy enough 
for a Park team. 
Messrs. Belmont 
and ‘McLaughlin 


unlighted. lamps. 
Lamps should not 
be put on a Park 
tandem except for 
use. And Mr. Bel- 
mont’s cocking 
cart and Park har- 
ness were a gro- 
tesque combina- 
tion, and as defi- 
ant of good form 
as the cockade 
on the coachman’s 
hat. 

The four-in- 
hands were quite 
as good as the tan- 
dems in quality, 
and caused equal- 
lv as curious deci- 
sions. In the first 
class~ for horses 
Colonel Hilton won first, Mr. Baudouine second, Belmont 
third; and it looked as if the second and first should have 
changed places, Mr. Baudouine’s horses showing more sub- 
stance, pone § and style. In the Park class Mr. Widener 
won first, and it looked very close between him and Mr. 
Baudouine, who, however, was given third, while Belmont, 
whom he had. beaten in the first class, received second. It 
was a wretched decision; but not so bad as in the road class, 
wheré Belmont again won, though Higgins’ four went beau- 
tifully, every horse doing its work. For some reason or 
other the Belmont horses appeared to find extraordinary 
favor in the eyes of the judges. 

The pony classes were the best we have ever had, breed- 
er —— Green quite outshining any of his former efforts, 
though he did not have all the honors. Imp. Spot, Dolly, 
imp. Tom Tit, Princess, Eccles’ Wonder, Lady Derwent, 
imp. Elsie, Her Majesty, Evening Star, Cricket, and Janet 
are hard to beat. 

The saddle classes have never averaged so high ; we have 
seen quite as good individuals, but nothing like the general 
quality. Acrobat, Sovereign, Sea-breeze, Alexandra, Ray, 
Canteen, Vigilant, Her Ladyship, Jim Dandy, Granite, Van- 
ity, Puck, Belmont, Duke, Dorothy, Tiny, and Radiant ali 
being exceptionally good ones, the last the winner in the 
women’s class, Six of these belong to Mr. 8. 8. Howland, 
whose entrics in all theclasses, have been exceptionally good. 

The hunter classes were notable chiefly for the splendid 
work of several new ones—Gerina, Gray Fox, Lofty Athlete, 
Xenophon, Gold Medal, Kensington, Lady Bird, and Molly. 
The old-timers, Transport, Grey Buck, Ontario, Sweetheart, 
Retribution, and Merry Boy were en évidence, as usual. 
Transport won the heavy, Kensington the middle, and Geri- 
na the light weight championship. The jumping was about 
as usual, and the only improvement in the class was that 
noted in the better grade of green hunters. 

It was a great show—the best we have ever had; fewer 
entries, but higher quality. 





IN THE AFTERNOON. 


BALLADS OF TO-DAY. 
A HORSE-SHOW INCIDENT. 


It was a festive sorrel, with a polish that was fine, 

Who at the Horse Show whispered in this good right ear 
of mine ; 

That he was very sure to win all prizes, for that he 

Was quite the best all-round great steed that ever chanced 
to be. : 


And then he whinnied softly several points in his career, 

Which, if he spoke the truth, proved him a-horse without 
a peer ; 

And that, if you have any sense, you'll see to be, of course, 

Far better than if he had been a peer without a horse. 


Said he: ‘‘ My trotting record isn’t Hanks’s, that is true. 

Tis not two four, nor e’en two ten, and yet it is too-too— 
As Oscar Wilde would state it—for my action is so great 
That folks forget I’m slower than a car that earries freight. 


‘‘Nor can I run at all; that is, I haven’t any speed. 

But what of that, since form’s the thing that triumphs 
over deed? 

I go so slow when running that the others who. have 
sped : 

So nearly catch me from the rear I seem to be ahead. 


‘*T cannot jump six inches from the ground up in the air, 

Yet all men say that I must be a jumper past compare, 

Because, when speeding onward to the hazard, they all 
ween 

Such grace like mine in,jumping was not really ever seen. 


«And when I whinny, all the ladies look about the place, 

And wonder why they hear her voice, yet see not Patti's 
face; 

And when I’m exercising, if so be I am alone, 

My pattering hoofs make all the boys think I’m a xylo- 
phone. 


‘* And thus, you see, 1 charm all sorts; the ladies and the 


ents, 

The dudes and little mickey boys, declare that I’m im- 
mense; 

And if ‘tis true that style must win at all times over 
worth, 

I see no reason why I should not shortly own the earth.” 


Then, as I thought of his conceit, it did appear to me 
That those who say that horses, on occasions, seem to be 
’Most human, make no error—from the fact there’s no es- 


cape— 
So many people, like my steed, go so much on their shape. 
JOHN KENDRICK Banos, 
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THE NEW DIANA FOR THE TOWER OF THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Desienep sy Avaustus St. GaupEns. 


THE KING MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN. 


An addition was recently made to the public monuments 
of Albany which is noteworthy even in a city for which 
Richardson designed a municipal building, and which is the 
seat of the New York State Capitol. This new acquisition 
is a fountain erected as a memorial to Rufus H. King, who 
died at Albany in 1867, after being prominently identified 
with the best interests of the city for half a century. The 
fountain has been constructed in Washington Park, by the 
descendants of this public-spirited citizen, at a cost of 
$30,000. The subject chosen was Moses smiting the rock, 
and the sculptor is Mr. J. Massey Rhind, the desiguer of one 
of the bronze doors recently placed in Trinity Church, New 
York, as a memorial to the late John Jacob Astor. In the 
fountain the Law-giver is represented as standing on the 
Rock of Horeb in the act of smiting it. The figure is of 
heroic size and impressive attitude. Below, and at the four 


sides of the rock, are large figures in bronze aeons 
Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. The rock itsel 

has been so disposed as to look like a natural formation, the 
material having been taken from Storm King, in the High- 
lands. From near the summit four streams gush forth 
under the rod of Moses and find their way into a huge basin 
below, whence they feed the park lake near by. The fig- 
ures surrounding that of Moses were designed to represent 
types of Hebrews who followed Moses in the Wilderness. 
Infancy is represented by a young mother giving water to 
her children; Youth is a maiden holding a jar to catch the 
running water; Manhood is represented as a warrior who is 
drinking from his hands; and Old Age figures a8 an en- 
feebled man raising a shell of water to his lips. The con- 
struction of the fountain was begun a year ago, and the un- 
veiling ceremonies took place on September 29, 1893.. An 
oration was delivered by General Horace Porter, Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Morange, of Albany, read a poem; and Mr. J. Howard 


King gave a dinner in the evening at the F 
which was attended by Governor o 
prominent in official or private life. 


: ange Club, 
ower and other Persons 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF DIAN«. 


Ir is recorded in mythology that Diana was taller th, 
any of her attendant nymphs. Accordingly images “ea 
in ancient and modern art make her of noble stature. |, 
spite of her pride of stateliness, however, Diana is a woddess 
for whom the scale of Brobdingnag could have no , harm, 
She would never have paused on Latmos had Endy ynioy, 
been a colossus, nor would she have embodied herif jn 
gigantic form. When, recently, in one of her reincari::1joy¢ 
she poised herself on the tower of the Madison Squ 


are Gi ‘ 
den, and found that she was out of all proportion to ml 


estal, she moved restlessly for a while, and then took her 
ight. She never stopped until she reached the wide dome 
of the Agricultural Building at the World's Fair. 

The history of the vicissitudes of the Madison S(uare 
Diana, given in plain un-Olympian figures, is as fo}jows. 
During the erection of the tower, Mr. St. Gaudens volun. 
teered in friendliness to design a finial for the edifice. From 
a hastily executed model of small dimensions the fi gure was 
wrought in copper by an Ohio craftsman. When finished 
it loomed to a height of about nineteen feet. The work 
was done far from the supervision of both sculptor and 
architect, and the rod on which it was intended that the yaye 
should turn was passed through Diana’s heel, thus destroy 
ing the effect as of poising on tiptoe, which every similar 
statue has senambtoa since Gian of Bologna designed his 
celebrated Mercury. This unfortunate circumstance was 
noticed before the elevation of the figure, but it was ouly 
when it was in place that the abnormal size of the Diana wis 
perceived. Even then she commanded admiration, but Mr. 
St. Gaudens was dissatisfied, and finally concluded to mode} 
another figure. This he did, making his model the size of 
life, and spending upon it all his customary care. he 
copper statue was produced under his own directions, and 
was made only thirteen feet high. It is said that between 
five and six thousand dollars will have been spent upon the 
new figure by Mr. St. Gaudens and his friend the architect, 
by the time the beautiful huntress once more points her 
arrow at the rising sun; but their generosity will have been 
rewarded, for with her metamorphosis Diana is, paradox- 
ically, hetself again. 

Diana will be visible from her aerial position in a few 
days. In the mean time her loveliness may be partially ap- 
prehended in the accompanying illustration. It will be seen 
at once that she is smaller, that she bends a bow of different 
design from that which she formerly carried, that the sug. 
gestion of a robe which floats from her shoulders makes a 
smaller circle at her back than it did, and that it now streams 
far behind her in the breeze. What is of more importance 
than any of these details, of more importance even than the 
moderated scale, is the transformation which the entire 
figure has undergone in outline, in modelling, in expression. 
The lithe goddess now has movement and elasticity as well 
as dignity; there is more strength in her limbs than there 
was, and there is more grace. She is what she was not in 
her earlier phase, an authoritative type of the ge me A with 
which Mr. St. Gaudens has made his public familiar in 
many works, but never in so buoyant and picturesque a 
mood. Roya CortTI1ss02z. 


SO LIKE THE WORLD. 


Ir seemed so like the busy world we know— 

This dream of mine—wherein two gallant knights, 
With lances held in rest and visors low, 

Each claiming victory in many fights, 


Stood face to face and cried aloud their strength, 
Dariug the other one to do or die; 

But so loud were the boasts and such their length 
That each heard not the other’s cry. 


FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 


THE KING MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, ALBANY, NEW YORK.—J. Massey Ramp, Scunpror. 
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THE BUSK TUNNEL, COLORADO.—Drawn BY CHARLES GraHaM.—(See Pace 1127.] 


. ati Work. 
1. Present Line of the Railroad, showing Loops made in crossing the Continental Divide. 2. Entrance to Busk Tunnel, showing Location of the Wor 
_8. At Work in the Tunnel. 4. A Surveyors Hut. 
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THE COCKSWAIN’S STORY. 


You know that little Dago who 
Stood on the burnin’ deck, 

Because his father was too dead 
To bid him quit the wreck? 

Some folks may think it fine to write 
A po’m on w'at he did, 

But, say, he warn't a marker 
To our Captain’s little kid. 


We was cruisin’ just off Sandy Hook, 
A-shootin’ at a mark, 

An’ little Jack stood on the bridge, 
An’ thought it all a lark. 

* Stay right up there!” his father said, 
An’ knew the little kid 

Would meet no harm, because he’d do 
Exact as he was bid. 


When, just like that, a shell with fuse 
Alight come rollin’ aft, 
An’ men an’ boys they skip one aide 

Just like as they were daft. 
’Twas just a silly trick'o’ some 
Fresh mischief-makin’ Mid., 
But it seemed all dead in earnest to 
The Captain's little kid. 


He give one hasty look aroun’, 
His lip curled up in scorn, 

Then swung hisself'down on the deck, 
An’, true as you weré born, 

He grabbed that burnin’ fuse in both 
His little hands, he did, 

An’ yanked it out! Say, did we shout 
Then for the Captain’s kid? 


The Captain come, an’ he was mad. 
‘*How dared you disobey?” 

‘‘ Well, Pops,” the little chap spoke out, 
“You see, twas just this way: 

You wasn’t here, but, Pops, I knew . 
Just w’at you would ’a’ did, 

An’ ‘so T took my chances. Was 
I right?” The plucky kid! 


The Captain, w’y, he just broke down, 
An’ fairly piped his eye, 

An’ nodded ‘‘yes”; he was that choked 
*T was all he could reply. 

That’s w’y the men all stick to Jack; 
He touched their hearts, he did. 

Say, that Dago wasn’t in it with 


The Captain’s little kid! 
H. G. Parne. 
‘THIS-BUSY- 
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In the case of a bad egg how simple is the treatment! 
it is suspected, up it goes to the —_ 
tain, a crack in the shell dispels all doubt, and if the cer- 
tainty is adverse, away it goes! But if the bad egg hap- 

ns to be a human being, what a complication that makes! 

You cannot throw away your human bad egg. You may 
be perfectly satisfied that it is hopelessly rotten, and can 
never be hatelied into a decent chick or stirred into a suc- 
cessful omelet. It may be on your hands, thaking you mal- 
odorous and unhappy, an expense, a care, an irritation, a 
disgrace. Yet you can’t throw it away. You cannot per- 
forate its shell with a bullet, and let out its noxious insides. 
You cannot tie a stone to it and drop itina pond. {Bad eggs 
float unless they are weighted.) Society frowns upon all 
those natural dispositions. It says the bad egg has as good 
a right to exist as if it were good. If it sinks it must sink 
of its own weight; if it cracks it must crack by its own in- 
advertence or in due course of nature, accelerated by no- 
thing more definite than exposure to wind and weather. An 
ordinary bad egg,even ‘if you do not smash it, can at least 
be trusted not to hatch out; but in the human bad egg 
there is no warrant for even so much confidence as that. It 
is almost as liable to hatch out and perpetuate itself as if it 
were good. There is just one chance in its favor that.the 
bad egg of commerce does not share. It may possibly be 
reformed. For the sake of that one possibility, usually a 
remote one, iis continued existence has to be tolerated. It 
is a mortal pity that, so long as society insists that its bad 
eggs shall be carefully preserved, it should ‘not be able to 
perfect arrangements for storing them in such a way as to 
minimize the inconvenience of keeping them, and to make 
the most of the possibilities of their redemption. It has 
often tried to do so, but its experiments are disappointing. 
One of them, the Elmira Reformatory, is under investiga- 
tion now, and appearances indicate that the finding of the 
investigators may be unfavorable. The trouble is that the 
job is so difficult that it takes a superluman endéwment of 
grace to control the natural economic impulse to smash the 
egg. 


If 


The career of Mr. Francis Parkman illustrates, among 
other things, how much better it is (if one must choose) to 
have a sound mind than merely a sound body. Mr. Park- 
man’s body was somewhat frail at the start, and on top of 
that he had bad luck with it. At the age of eight he was 
sent to live in the country, where he might grow strong, 
and spent four useful years in that worthy endeavor, and 
incidentally in acquiring a taste for woodcraft and life out- 
of-doors. At twenty he was hurt in a gymnasium, and 
took a sea-voyage in consequence. At twenty-three he went 
on a long trip to the Rocky Mountains, accumulating a great 
experience of Indian life, and an iliness from the effects of 
which he suffered all his life. For three years after that ‘‘ the 
light of day was insupportable to him, and every attempt 
at reading or writing completely debarred.” Yet his werk 
went on with an amanuensis, and by the time he was twen- 
ty-eight he had produced The Conspiracy of Pontiac. At 
thirty the state of his health compelled him to change his 
occupation for a time, and he turned gardener, with results 
that all gardeners know about. And so he went on, ‘‘ from 


strength to strength,” indeed, but with intervals of physical 
indisposition scattered along between. 


Tf it is still uncer- , 
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But because his mind was sound, all his physical mishaps 
and setbacks seemed to arrange themselves as so many step- 

ing-stones to the better accomplishment of his purposes. 

here was no pliysical reverse, apparently, out of which he 
did not contrive to wring an intellectual victory. 

It is nearly twenty years since this paragrapher, then a 
Harvard undergraduate, was taken to call upon Mr. Park- 
man, and was introduced to him as a young man in whom 
literary propensities were thought to have been discerned. 
Mr. Parkman took his breath away by asking him upon 
what particular branch of the calling of letters his energies 
were to be centred. That unde uate’s somewhat vague 
notion of literary endeavor was, to be huddled by cireum- 
stances into some sort of a job, and then see what would 
work out of it. So the implied suggestion that it was for a 
youth of twenty to choose whether he would write history, 
or novels, or poctry, or be a critic, rather flabbergasted him. 
But one of Mr. Parkman’s newspaper biographers says that 
while he was stilla Harvard homore the future historian 
had formed a definite plan of writing the history of the 
French and Indian wars, so that his question was in perfect 
good faith, and warranted by his own experience. 


It is to be hoped that all Americans who find themselves 
disposed to yield. to the currént*propensity toward va- 

rancy will read the narrative of the career of John Y. 
Gxana, and lay its lessons to heart. What was it that 
made McKane great? Was it spending his springs at Fort 
Monroe, at Nice, or at Monte Carlo, his summers at New- 

rt or in London, his Octobers in Lenox, and his winters 
n Rome? Notat all. Nota bit. He came to the fore by 
sticking close to Gravesend. _ Some one has said, ‘‘ There is 
only at Rome what you take there.” There wes not very 
much at Gravesend when it became the seat of the McKanes, 
except the McKanes; but for John Y. McKane there was 
enough. All that was essential he took there under his own 
hat. What else he wanted he thought he could bring there, 
and what he could not bring there he could spare. He nev- 
er straggled, corporeally or in his affections. He was all 
for Gravesend, and all things to it. Only one concession he 
exacted in return—that Gravesend should be all for him. It 
needed police; he became its police force. It needed a 
church ; be built it. It needed a Sunday-school ; he organ- 
ized and bossed it. It needed saloons, gambling-houses, 
hotels, and a great horde of summer contributors. John 
McKane attencled to all these necessaries. It needed a new 
Jaw now and then. McKane had the necessary bills passed 
when that was feasible, and when it was not, he sneaked 
them through the Legislature in disguise. He was every- 
thing to Gravesend—guide, philosopher, Sunday - school 
superintendent, parent, police, promoter, mortgagee. Nat- 
urally Gravesend was only too happy to be his. His title 
was so clear that the marvel is that when the Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company was scouring the country for a resting-place 
it did not dicker with Johu McKane for a foothold in bis 
territory. But his reign is over, they say. He has over- 
done it. He will be sent to prison. Fata so. But 
meanwhile he has gone hunting. Perhaps he has overdone 
it, but it is the historical propensity of dictators to become 
superior to law. Napoleon himself brought up ut St. He- 
lena, and Cesar was stabbed; but at least they live in his- 
tory, and so at present does John Y. McKane. What a les- 
son he has been to all that great company of American no- 
mads who, year after year, in weak indifference to their 
chances of greatness at home, scrape their poor sides bare 
of moss in bootless peregrinations over Europe! First choose 
your home. Napoleon did; so did the McKanes. Then 
make it yours, That is the motto of the Irish iu America, 
and admirably do they live up to it. 


A good word that can be said for the much-abused news- 
paper picture is that it is a prolific source of innocent di- 
version to intelligent babies. A contemporaneous New York 
Sunday newspaper costing five cents, if judiciously admin- 
istered, will sometimes keep quite an active baby amused 
for an hour at a time. Thus we see by what strides the 
power of the press advances. 


The first annual exhibition of the Sculpture Society of 
New York will be opened December 18th at the Fine Arts 
Society’s building, and will continue three weeks. The. 
Sculpture Society was organized last spring. Every one 
who went to the World’s Fair will notice with interest and 
doubtless with approval that its first exhibition is to be 
given in connection with that of the Architectural League. 
Americans realize, perhaps more vividly than they did be- 
fore they saw the White Bity, how closely sculpture and the 
higher forms of architecture are related, and not a few of 
them have wondered what steps would be taken to continue 
and cultivate the interest in sculpture which the adornment 
of the World’s Fair buildings unquestionably aroused. The 
organization of this new society is one of the signs that the 
sculptors intend to improve as far as possible the opportu- 
nity which their work at Jackson Park has earned for them. 
That they have the cordial co-operation of American arehi- 
tects appears in the fact that Mr. Richard M. Hunt is the 
first vice-president of their society. The second vice-presi- 
dent is Mr. Richard W. Gilder, and the treasurer Mr. Charles 
DeKay, both of which names attest the interest in the move- 
ment of disinterested promoters of American art. Mr, J. Q. 
A. Ward is president of the society. and among the sixteen 
members of the executive pasos phos Sechades the of- 
ficers) are Augustus St. Gaudens, Daniel C. French, John 
Rogers, and Stanford White. The exhibition will be large- 
ly of new work, one of its conditions being that no works of 
sculpture exhibited in New York since 1890 will be received. 
The secretary, from whom all particulars of the exhibition 
may be obtained, is F. W. Ruckstuhl, 37 West Twenty-sec- 
ond Street. E. 8. Martin. 


THE RECENT RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


THE series of dreadful railroad accidents which has oc- 
curred in the last three months has a national significance. 
It goes without saying that the loss of life, the sufferings of 
the injured, and the misery of relatives and dependents are 
the first considerations that must enter into any humane 
mind. And beyond this the destruction of values is a mis- 
eat ayg for the nation and a calamity for some of the rail- 
roads, 

But there is another aspect of these accidents which must 
grieve every patriotic citizen. The foreigners who have 
been in the country in the last few months will go away 
with the notion that this condition of things is normal, in- 
stead of being. as it actually is, very abnormal. Of all the 
industries of the United States the railroads are the most 
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remarkable, and to many foreign students of our life the 
most interesting. But this Fong of railroad accidents 
coming in the great World’s Fair year, is a national disgrac:. 
and humiliation. 

Without looking into records, any intelligent Americ:; 
would say at once that such a succession of fatal accident: 
is extraordinary, but a little examination of recorded facts 
will indicate how extraordinary it is. In the last seven 
years the passengers killed on the railroads of the United 
Btates in train accidents alone have averaged about 158 a 
year. The fatalities in one-quarter of a year would be 3! 
most 40. But in the months of August, September, and Oc 
tober, 1898, there have been more than 100, probably as 
many as 105, passengers killed in train accidents, or tore 
than two and one-half times the average for seven years 
It is not wonderful that a ee which feels keenly thc 
disgrace of stich a record, and which is apprehensive of the 
future, should ask who is to blame; what is the cause: 
what is the remedy? For it cannot be entirely a ques. 
tion of luck; doubtless there is some underlying common 


use. 

In looking for the common cause one must remember 
that a railroad accident is hardly ever simple. Usually it is 
os complex; several things must conspire to produce it. 

o begin with, we may find that the ratio of the number of 
passengers killed and injured in the last three months to 
the total passenger movement is not above the average. 
In the last six years one passenger a year has been killed 


-in train accidents for about 82 million passenger miles. That 


is, a man would travel 82 million miles before hée would get 
killed. This ratio has varied from 51 in 1887 to 118 in 
1892. It may be found that in 1893 the ratio will not be 


exceeded. i 
But statistics do not mend broken-bones. The American 
who travels or sends his wife on a journey is not a fatalist, 
or a unit in a table of avera He does not accept a cer- 
tain percentage of deaths as inevitable, but would like to 
know why the ratio is not reduced; and he is quite right 
about it. For his satisfaction we will seek a little further 
the causes of the accidents of the last three months. We 
find that the two great accidents of August, in which 25 
passengers lost their lives, wefe not in World’s Fair terri- 
we and might have occurred last year just as well as this. 
ut every one of the great accidents of September and 
October occurred on rnilroads that were crowded with 
World’s Fair travel; in half of them special World's Fair 
trains were involved. An examination of the complete lists 
of all the accidents of those months would undoubtedly re- 
veal much the same state of things: that is, that the tracks 
were crowded with extra trains, or with additional sections 
of regular trains, to the greater or less derangement of all 
service, freight as well as passenger. It is safe tosay, there- 
fore, that the increase of fatalities in the last two months, 
if not in the last three, has been due almost entirely to the 
greater nger business induced by the World’s Fair. 

For the enormous increase of passenger movement the 
railroad companies cannot be held entirely responsible. For 
a long time there was stout opposition among railroad man- 
agers to any reduction of passenger rates, and there were 
many who, while granting that it would be desirable to re- 
duce passenger rates somewhat, opposed any great reduction. 
They argued that there would inevitably be a heavy passen- 

r movement, that they would have as much as they could 

0 to take care of the passengers who would come to them 
at regular rates, and to move them comfortably and safely ; 
and they argued further that the profit to be derived frown a 
large movement stimulated by very low rates would be very 
uncertain. . f 

To these men were opposed a few railroad managers 
who desired to stimulate a great passenger movement; and 
back of these, and the deciding element, was the public press 
and the popular opinion, all urging sweeping reductions in 
order that the people of the United States might have an 
opportunity to see the World’s Fair.. The result was that 
the conservative managers surrendered. The next result 
was the most prodigious passenger movement that has 
ever been seen in the United States; and we believe that 
another result was the unprecedented group of accidents of 
the last two months. The railroads that got through the 
first week of November without serious passenger accidents 
will make some money in spite of the low rates at which the 
most of the passengers have been carried, but the railroads 
that have had these serious accidents would have been a good 
deal richer without the World’s Fair business. 

It is said that the railroad managers, anticipating the great 

_ travel of the summer, should have prepared themselves to 
carry that travel comfortably and safely. The people who 
say this have little conception of the actual condition of 
things; they forget at the outset that the higher officers of 
the railroads are men of just as much humanity as any other 
group of men, that they are men of rather an extraordinary 
sense of responsibility, the very circumstances of their pro- 
fession having bred this, and that they are men of consider- 
ably more than average ability. Further, these men have 
the highest stake of anybody in the community in the suc- 
cess and prosperity of the business that they are conducting ; 
their incomes, their reputations, their whole career, are in- 
volved. 

On general principles we may assume that these men 
did the best that they could in the way of preparation 
within their limits. It is easy to say that they should have 
increased their working staff through the whole organiza- 
tion. but it should be remembered that railroad employés, 
from the highest to the lowest grades, are not to be produced 
in a day or a month; railroading is a business like any other 
business, and must be learned. It should be remembered 
further that the railroads have suffered, together with all 
other interests, from the bad financial conditions of the coun- 
try, and that their suffering goes back further. Year by 
year rates have fallen, until only about 40 per cent. of all 
railroad stocks pay any dividends whatever; all the railroad 
stocks of the country pay less than 2 per cent., and the total 
railroad indebtedness, stocks, bonds, floating debt, and all 
forms of obligation together, pay but a trifle more than 3 
per cent. 

Such was the condition at the beginning of the year, 
and during the year the decrease in earnings, gross and net, 
has gone on steadily, and it has become more and more 
difficult for the railroads to get credit for materials or 'o 
borrow money. In trying todo a gveatly increased business 
at dimin rates with reduced incomes and credit, they 
have simply been trying to make brick without straw, and 
so the responsibility for this last group of railrowd accidents 
must be shared by the public. The only hope of improve- 
ment is to examine each specific case, to correct the specific 
faults found there, and to punish the responsible individuals 


if criminal] responsibility appears, HG. Puour 
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HAULING A SUBMARINE CABLE SEVEN MILES LONG, AND WEIGHING THIRTY-SIX TONS.—Drawn sy Max F. KLEprer. 


* HAULING HEAVY LOADS. 


WE are fast losing the reverent awe with which we used 
to contemplate the constructive work of the ancients. Com- 
mander c<—- achievement in bringing from the Medi- 
terranean, trundling through our streets, and safely settin 
up in Central Park the 372,000 pounds’ bulk of the so-cal 
Cleopatra’s Needle taught us that the Egyptians, after all, 
possessed no engineering art superior to ourown. We have 
learned, indeed, that they had no very particular mechanical 
knowledge. Apparently they did not even Khow the use 
either of the pulley or the capstan, but did all their moving 
of massive bodies by main strength, and by the employment 
of great numbers of men. What they in supreme contempt 
for human life accomplished by multitudes, we of to-day are 
doing by skill. Yesterday we asked ourselves with won- 
dering perplexity how stones weighing thirty tons could. be 
raised into their place in the great pyramid and adjusted 
with nicest exactitude. To-day, with steam-derricks capable 
of lifting a hundred tons, the Egyptian task would seem al- 
most child’s play; and what was then a work of days is now 
merely a question of minutes. 

These undertakings, indeed, attract little public notice, 
except.as they involve progress through some unwonted 


cable roads in the upper part of the city no better method 
of transportation was known than to smear the edges of 
the spools plentifully with grease and roll them through 
the street. The contrivance was dirty as well as clumsy, 
and has now been abandoned. : 

In St. Louis a truck weighing five tons and with tires 
fifteen inches wide was devised, which has carted forty- 
eight tons of cable without injury to the streets, and is said 
to be capable of bearing seventy-five tons. And in New 
York a similar wagon has lately been employed with suc- 
cess. This truck is mostly of iron, weighs over six tons, 
and the rims of its iron wheels are a foot wide. The forty- 
two-ton cable of the Broadway road was delivered by this 
means, though not until the immense weight had crushed 
the wheels sai a poorly repaired piece of street. The 
enormous power of resistance latent in such a mass was viv- 
idly shown by this episode. Thirty horses harnessed four 
abreast were required to draw the load. It took the horses 
and twenty men, armed with jacks and blocks and tackle, 
several hours to lift the wheel from its rut. 

More recently Mr. McLarnon’s truck has moved without 
mishap a submarine cable seven miles in length and weigh- 
ing thirty-six tons from the works of the Safety Insulated 
Wire and Cable Company to the river. It is called the 

longest cable ever made in this 
country, though not the heaviest, 








and the ease of its handling indi- 
cates the rapidity with which in 
these resourceful days the expedient 
meets the emergency. Twenty men 
labored seventeen hours to wind the 
cable in a figure 8 upon the truck; 
it took them even longer to recoil it 
into the hold of the barge. 

There may, be something of as- 
sumption in the air of mild con- 
tempt with which these herculean 
labors are spoken of by those who 
participate in them. No doubt com- 
placent pride lurks behind the mask 
of indifference. Yet it is an in- 
spiriting sight to see these magnif- 
icent horses marching sturdily rank 
on rank almost unconscious of their 
enormous burden, and the thought- 


May ® Klepper 
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WAGON BUILT FOR HAULING HEAVY LOADS, WITH A SECTION OF THE 
BROADWAY CABLE.—Daawn sy Max F. Kuerper. 


‘avenue, or as they encounter some mishap, like the crushing 
in of the road-beds. For our thoroughfares certainly have 
- yet attained the firmness of the indestructible granite 
locks of the Roman highways, although our road construc- 
— surely is developing along much better lines. Our 
" ility to move gigantic weights with facility is, however, 
ut newly acquired, and we owe its attainment, in part at 
least, to the introduction of the cable road. 

, robably few of the multitudes who employ this means 
o* Conveyance stop to think of the enormous weight of the 
vire-wrapped hempen rope which so smoothly and rapidly 
Note them. One of those used on the Broadway line in 
New York city—that which runs from Houston Btreet to 


Thirty -eighth Street and back—is four miles long, and. 


vor forty-two tons. The means first employed to take 
ray cables to their destination in New York were certain- 
Y primitive. The cables are generally shipped from the 


manufactories wound upon immense reels, like titanic spools 
- When those were received for the first 


of cotton thr 
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impressive lesson as to the facility 
with which humanity is subjecting 
the mightiest forces of nature to its 
own uses, 


THROUGH THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 

OnE of the greatest engineering enterprises of the decade 
has just been completed in Colorado—an enterprise fully as 
great as the tunnelling of the Hoosac Mountain, whose com- 
pletion was celebrated as a great national affair. But these 
are the days of great enterprises, and the piercing of the 
great divide by a tunnel nearly two miles long in one of 
the wildest mountain regions in the world has scarcely at- 
tracted attention outside of Colorado. 

The road itself—the Colorado Midland— which passes 
through the new tunnel is one of the most wonderful pieces 
of engineering in the world. All the way from Colorado 
Springs to Glenwood it is a succession of surprises to the 


_ traveller, and that part of it which runs from Leadville over 


the great continental divide is only the climax of a series of 
surprising victories over the most apparently insurmount- 
able natural obstacles. The Hagerman Tunnel at the top 
of the pass, which has been used since the road was opened 
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ful mind cannot but read from it an © 


about seven years ago, is 2064 feet long, and 11,528 feet above 
sea-level, and the Midland is here the highest standard-gauge 
railroad in the world, and the highest of any gauge except 
one in the Andes, The illustrations on page 1133 give an 
idea of the approaches to the present tunnel, and show how 
the new tunnel stibstitutes two miles of rail for the ten now 
in use. The big trestle shown in the view from the east end 
of Hagerman Tunnel is 200 feet high, cost $60,000 to build, 
and would have to be rebuilt every eight years. Besides 
this, immense rotary snow-ploughs have to be kept in opera- 
tion at both ends of the old tunnel all winter, the snow on 
the west side of the divide being often thirteen feet deep on 
the level. The new tunnel it is estimated will save in oper- 
ating expenses $70,000 every year, besides insuring the con- 
tinuous operation of the road, so that the $1,000,000 spent 
on the tunnel is expected to be a good investment. 

The Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel, as the new one is called, 
pierces the main Saguache (pronounced sah’wash) Range, 
which here forms the continental divide, about twenty 
miles west of Leadville, at a height of 10,800 feet above 
sea-level, 1800 feet below the crest of the mountain, and 
728 feet below the Hagerman Tunnel. Its length is 9394 
feet. Work upon it was begun October 8, 1890, and since 
that time has been pushed unremittingly from both ends, 
twenty hours a day, with the most modern scientific ap- 

aratus. The backbone of the continent is of solid gran- 
ite, and compressed-ajir drills and dynamite have done 
the work of excavation. There has been quite a rivalry 
between the gangs at work on the two ends as to which 
should reach the centre first. The Busk, or eastern, gang 
won the race, for the’ Ivanhoe men were retarded by wa- 
ter, and the final junction was made a thousand feet west 
of the centre. The dividing wall was pierced by the 
drill at 9.30 Tuesday evening, October 17th, and at 6.15 
the next evening the blast was fired which broke the wall 
down. 

The man who conceived the idea-of this tunnel was Mr. 
B. H. Bryant, chief éngineer of the road. The man who, 
as engineer in charge, directed the work was. Mr. W. H. 
Leffingwell. The tunnel took three years to build, and cost 
$1,000,000. It is a little less than two miles long. The 
plans of the engineers worked out with great accuracy, and 
the alignment, when the last partitions were cleared away, 
was perfect. 

The construction of this short-cut through the mountain 
will deprive travellers of a ride over one of the grandest and 
most picturesque parts of the road. The ride from Busk 
up to the summit, behind a great rotary snow-plough and 
three powerful Mogul engines, and down the other side to 
Lake I] vanhoe, was a never-to-be-forgotten experience. But 
the grand views and the risky-looking stretches of track are 
by no means all on the ten miles of road that the tunnel has 
superseded, as the view of Hell Gate given herewith will 
easily show. This place of the suggestive name is on the 
west side of the divide, below Ivanhoe; and as one looks out 
of the car window, down, down, down thousands of feet to 
the Roaring Fork of the Colorado, it makes him feel as if he 
were sliding down the roof of the world, and he wonders 
when he will reach the eaves, 

In the middle of the new tunnel two drops of water may 
fall from the roof, one of which may find its way east 
through the Arkansas to the Gulf of Mexico ard the Atlan- 
tic, and the other west through the Colorado to the Gulf of 
California and the Pacific. There is other mountain scenery 
that is grand, but nowhere except on the great divide does 
one get the uplifting sense of being on the very ridge-pole 
of North America. It is a peculiar sensation, not just like 
anything else I have ever felt, and it is worth going a good 
many miles to get. . 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER PLATT, 













































BUILDING A GREAT SHIP. 
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seat of the gy our new navy, and one may 
sec there t i © battleships Jadéane and Massach isetts, 
the triple-s v cruiser Ménncapolés—sister ship to the Colum 


irmored cruiser Brovk/yn, and the sea-going battle 


ind four new American liners to 






us sisters to the Meee York and Pards on the great ferry 
between Sout pion and New York—all in such varying 
siages of ¢ - mi that the comple te process of modern 
ship-buildi s there laid out as in one complete object 
lesson, 

There ave differences in the way ships are ordered of a 
yuilder, and these differences greatly vary the first steps in 
their construction Phe government, for instance, In order 
ing a war-vessel, goes into very minute details, Comprising 
a great mass of specifications, drawings, and even a model 


in some instances, Whereas When a private shipping com 
pany orders a passenger or freight ship it is apt to order 
whit Is in the most broadly general way, leaving all 
the details to the builder. For instance, when the govern 
ment ordered the armored cruiser Brovklyx it sent with the 
order a set of written requirements that would fill nearly 
seven columns of HARPER’s WEEKLY, and in addition it sent 
specifications for the inspection of the steel material entering 
into the work so carefully worded and so comprehensive as 
to constitute cight such Columns of reading matter. On the 
other hand, when the Red D Line ordered its steamship Ven- 
ezuvela, x ship of nearly the length of one of our naval 
cruisers, the steamship-owners simply sent a memorandum 
of about four hundred words, giving the dimensions re- 
quired, stipulating that the hull should be built ** according 
to the rules of British Lloyds, highest class,” describing the 
principal characteristics required for the boilers and engines, 
and stating the terms upon which the vessel would be paid 
for. Some orders for ships » even more simple, and the 
Cramps would be ab! an order satisfactorily if their 
customers simply sa! We want a steamer for the South 
American trade, to be first class in all respects, to be of a 
certain length, width, and draught, and to carry a specified 
number of first-cabin and second-cabin passengers, and as 
much freight.as room can be made for.” 
To do away with confusing differences in the way ships 
are ordered, and to describe the general process of steel ship 
building, will be the better way to arrive at the purpose 
of this article. In a word, accuracy—mathematical exact- 
ness and precision in every detail—is the dominant feature 
of the master ship-builder’s methods. Wberever engineering 
and architecture are concerned or approached in modern 
workmanship to-day the main process is carried out on 
paper and with figures. Time was when men drewapicture 
of a house, and other men copied it in wood. Other men laid a 
keel upon a river-bank, and built up a ship above it. But that 
was when ‘“‘time was.” When I went to Chicago to describe the 
building of the World’s Fair I was surprised to find that the archi- 
tects and their assistants actually built the palaces of the great 
White City upon paper. The only things they did not order and 
indicate upon their plans were the nail holes or nail heads where 
wood joined wood. Where iron-work was concerned they did lay 
down the rivet holes, so that in that case nothing was left to the 
option or taste or will of the workmen. Not only were all the 
beams and posts and girders drawn upon the final plan-sheets, 
but the actual laths that sheathed the walls and filled in the spaces 
between the beams were drawn to scale upon the innumerable 
scrolls that preceded the work of the mechanics. There was no 
chance to cripple the work upon the white palaces by a work- 
men’s atrike. The plans enabled the architects to order all the 
material cut and shaped at the saw-mill, and nf man who could 
drive a nail or manipulate a screw-driver-could pat the pieces 
together in imitation of the drawings before him. $ a 
4 a general way this is the fact about latter-day ship-building, 
and it is particularly the fact at Cramp’s, because at that establish- 
ment the president is not a salaried figure-head or financier, with 
* mw figure-head’s dependence upon the skilled labor that the firm’s 
money can hire. He is the master ship-builder of the concern. 
He is to be pardoned if he says that the head of a ship-yard should 
-be the head-workman in it, and should represent the second gen- 
eration at the work, because such is the fact.in his case. Aud 
these conditions have worked wonders. The present head is 
Charles H. Cramp; and his father, William Cramp, founded the 
business in 1830. He was born in a ship-building suburb oF 
Philadelphia, and at sixteen years of age became apprenticed to 
Samuel Grice, a famous ship-builder. After learning his trade, 
William Cramp followed the life of a journeyman until he was 
twenty-three years of age, and then established a yard of his own 
on the Delaware. His experience is part of the record of the great 
of to-day, and his growth is part of its growth. He —_— 
bui a hundred wooden vessels—sloops, schooners, ships, 
tug-boats, and steamboats. In 1871 he promoted himself to the 
wort of building transatlantic liners for an American company, 
and followed that by building some cruisers for Russia. That was 
ia. the Contennial 


it nee 








THE 
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ended at that yard, and since then all the work has been with iron 
and steel. William Cramp died in 1879, but lived long enough 
to direct the development of the vard into a modern iron and steel 
ship building concern which had excelled in the old-style wooden 
work, and had advanced naturally to the higher modern methods. 

Charles H. Cramp says that the wooden model is still the basis 
of the finest work in ship-building. With that fact we depart 
instantly and diametrically from the modern methods in architect- 
ure with which a moment ago I sought to illustrate the latter- 


_ day reliance on mathematics and pen-and-ink plans. But we shall 


see that the departure is only partial and momentary. The wooden 
model was the basis of the shape of the wooden ships as it is 
to-day of the steel ones, and if it is of inestimable value to be of 
a second gencration of ship-builders, it is in this practice in model- 
making that we find an unbroken thread running: from the first 
work of the first generation to the last work of the second. 

The English have only lately begun to value the model as the 
basis of ship-building. A famous American ship-builder says 
that the model of the yacht America was the first model he ever 
saw in England. That accounts for the absence of beauty in 
English ships, which even to this day possess varying degrees 
of ugliness, but no beauty. For though they make models to-day, 
the mere making of them does not suffice. The art and apprecia- 


. tion of model-making must be instinctive. The French and Span- 


ish from the earliest times made beautiful ships and models, and 
when one of these ships fell into the hands of the English they 
adopted and used her if possible, or if she was too much dam- 
sged they took her apart, piece by piece, and built a new ship 
like her by copying the exact shape of each part of her in new 
material. Curiously enough, we Americans have always made 
beautiful ships — well-proportioned, artistic in every line, while 
satisfactory in an equal degree for all practical pu . Tam 
ages a leading ship-builder in all this, in amplification of 

r. Cramp’s statement that the wooden model is still, as in his 
oo day, the key-note to which a truly. excellent ship must be 
tuned. * : 

A model is made in a way that seems queer to the average lay- 
man, who doubtless suspected that it was whittled into shape out 
of a block of wood, as we boys used to whittle our blocks at, the 
age when all of us were ship-builders. It is not done so. After 


year. In 1871 the work of building with wood an order has been received for a certain kind of ship, the plans for 
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OF A GREAT SHIP AT THE CRAMP & 


A Bit of the Mould Loft. 


it are drawn upon paper. Mr. Lewis Nixon, the famous con- 
structor for the Cramps, tells me that very early in the process he 
makes a ‘picture of the ship as he wants it to look; but though 
he does so, others may not consider it essential. At all events, 
apart from any drawing, the needed dimensions and lines are 
developed upon paper, and then the model is made, and the presi- 
dent of the company begins to take very active interest in the 
work. The model is made in the shape of a block, formed of a 
number of pieces of wood glued together. These pieces represent 
the different curves of one side of the ship, from the keel to the 
guowale—the different water-lines, is how the builders express 
it. To understand this, the reader must imagine a ship made of 
solid wood. Imagine that cut in half lengthwise. and then ima- 
gine one half laid on its side and cut into slices. The pen-and-ink 
calculations and plans produce the shape of the ship, and from 
these it is possible to obtain the outline and dimensions of every 
slice or plane between the bottom and the top. Each plane is 
measured and drawn in outline on a board, and the outline is 
dented or cut in the board with a sharp tool. All the boards or 
pieces of wood are then glued together, and a simple-looking block 
is made—a block that shows nothing of its true nature except that 
the top of it bears the graven outline of the top deck or gunwale- 
line of aship. Out of that simple square block will come the egg 
which is to hatch the splendid ship that is to be. 

That block, made up of slices, each with its dented outline of a 
different plane of the ship, is now cut away, much as we boys 
used to cut our block, but with this difference : each board is cut 
exactly to the dented or graven line upon its surface. The shape 
the block will have when all the superfluous wood is cut away 
will be the model of the ship that was designed by the engineer 
on paper to fill the requirements of the customer's order. But 
will that model stand? Will the master-builder be satisfied with 
its lines? Will it do to be enlarged in steel, and sent around the 
world as an example of what the Cramps consider the most beau- 
tiful and artistic and useful shape such a ship should have? No; 
such a first model next to never suits the modeller—who in this 
case is Mr. Charles H. Cramp. He hacks into it with fervor. He 
tapers the bow. He digs away the stern. He shaves the whole 
model with the nice and dainty touches of a sculptor at work upon 
2 statue on which is to rest his boast that he is a true artist. The 
fate of the wooden block alters the figures of the engineer's plans. 
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4, Depositing a 73-Ton Boiler in the Hold of the Massachusetts. 


Perhaps the alteration is such that new drawings and a new model 
follow. Thus, by borrowing and lending, the two soon agree ; and 
upon the two—the model and the plans—the ship will be built. 
Sometimes a model is on the scale of a quarter of an inch to each 
foot of the ship, but the scale differs with different builders. 

We have been speaking of the drawings. They also are pecul- 
iar. Suppose that the Ward Line of Cuban steamers wanted a 
new steel steamship, to be a good serviceable vessel of 3000 tons 
register, with a sea speed of 14 knots, to accommodate 50 cabin 
and 200 steerage passengers, and to carry as much freight as pos- 
sible. The constructor would calculate that he wanted a vessel 
350 feet-long, with 42 feet beam and 21 feet draught, and the hull 
requirements for 2500 indicated horse-power engines. First he 
would lay down a base-line which he would call 350 feet long. It 
would be nothing but a straight line. To this he would add a 
beam-line, not exactly in the centre of the base-line, but a little 
forward of it, for in our days it is there that the ships are widest. 
Next he would draw in an outline of one side of the ship, be- 
ing careful to see that from end to end it matched exactly the 
length of the base-line. Next he would draw the so-called water- 
lines, or outside curve-lines of the hull, above and below the true 
water-line—the same planes or slices that were graven on the 
pieces of wood which went to form the model block. Either sep- 
arately or on top of all these lines he would then draw a midship 
section of the ship, showing her frames, as ship-builders now call 
a ship’s ribs, and also necessarily showing her width and outlines 
as they would be if she were cut in half, as ships of even moderate 
size have to be to pass through the northern canals into the Great 
Lakes, The ted ace of this midship section, as a constructor 


would draw it, is that on one side of a line drawn through the’ 


middle are the ribs that go from the waist to the bow, and on the 
other side are the crookeder ribs that fill the space between the 
middle and the stern. 

When these three plans are elaborated to the fullest extent—as 
is done when the model and the cardinal lines agree—the work 
of making the patterns begins. This is done in the mould-room 
—an immense Toft which has its floor for a blackboard. Time 
was when the only lines that were laid down were marked and 
measured upon the mould-room floor, but now the greater number 
of ships are built first with pen and ink on paper. The mould- 
loft at Cramp’s is 240 feet long by 60 feet wide. One would sup- 
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pose, after reading how the ship is drawn on the floor before a 
hammer is raised or a plate is cut, that they would have a loft as 
long and wide asa ship. But the cruisers Brooklyn and Columbia 
are 400 feet or more in length, and the new American liners are to 
be 525 feet in length, while the available space in the Cramp loft 
is not above 210 feet. As far as the width is concerned, it is a 
giant that is more than 70 feet wide, and since only half the width 
serves for drawing the ribs of both sides of a ship, the loft is more 
than wide enough. Half a ship answers for the whole, because if 
you split one in two lengthwise, you will find that the skeleton of 
one half is a duplicate of that of the other. Whole ships are built 
in that way—from half patterns. 

The ship that is to be built is laid out with chalk on a portable 
floor, made in sections 10 feet wide and 12 feet long, laid on. the 
true floor of the mould-loft. Several measurements of the ship 
are laid down, and these must prove, or tally, with one another. 
First there is the sheer plan for obtaining length and height. 
Then there is the plan of the water-lines—slices of the ship parallel 
with the water-line, giving length and breadth. Then there is 
the plan of the diagonals, obtained by imaginary lines drawn 
obliquely from her centre to her side. Then there is the body 
plan, containing all lines indicating height and breadth. When 
all these agree they and their results are correct. It is easy then 
to lay out upon the floor the ribs or frames as they rise from the 
keel to the gunwale. The queer thing is that all of them are 
drawn together, one ingide the other, so that in looking at the plan 
you see the outlines of a ship cut in two in the middle, and then 
filled full of ribs, as boxes are built in nests by the Chinese. To 
put it in another way, you see the ribs as if the ship had been 
squeezed flat by pressure applied to both ends. But it must be 
remembered that on one side of the great life-size plan, so to speak, 
the ribs are those that begin at the middle and go to the stern, 
while on the other side are those that follow one another from 
the middle to the bow. 

These lines are the outer lines of the ribs, and when they are 
drawn and proved they are scratched into the movable floor. They 
then form what we may call the plan for the paper pattern, from 
which only one ship is to be cut out, but from which ten thousand 
or ten million ships could be cut if ships were in general use like 
ready-made clothing. Now men come with plenty of thin soft-pine 
wood (in pieces five-eighths of an inch thick), and they cut out In 


wood the line that represents each rib. It is nice work to 

make these wooden ribs exactly follow the curves on the floor; 

but it is only the outside edge of the wood that must match 
the line, and behind that edge they may strengthen the rib 
and make it stiff and firm in whaf way they please. There 
is some especially nice work to be done in laying out the two 
ends, where there are oddly shaped bits that connect the 
skeleton with the stem-post and stern-post. But when this 
little is done, the hull of the ship is practically done; for 
after the ribs are set upon the keel there is nothing more 
to do to make a floating-box than to nail on the plates, which 
reach from rib to rib. However, in actual f 
a vear to three years of work ahead of us 

The wooden frames are taken down stairs te a place 
where there is a great level iron fleor. This is also laid in 
sections. Each section is closely perforated with equidis 
tant holes. Into these holes plugs that look like great hob 
nails can be fitted. A wooden frame is laid down, and the 
curve of its front edge is drawn on the iron floor. It is 
then taken up, and pegs are set in the holes so that the head 
of each one will just touch the line on the floor. The heads 
are of such widely different sizes aud shapes that one can 
be found to fit the line at each point, and wlienall the pegs 
are in they mark the exact course of the line, that is to say, 
the exact shape of a rib of a ship. To follow the process 
with one rib is to describe the making of all of them, The 
pegs being in place, the steel for the rib is heated to a cherry 
red heat. and is then brought out and laid on the floor with 
one end to one end of the curved line of pegs. The free end 
is then swung rapidly and violently (by the strength of 
many men) against the whole line of pegs, and* is thus 
shaped in a general loose way by the resistance offered by 
the wall of pegs. With heavy crescent-shaped irons called 
““moons” the men then press against the pegs those parts 
of the frame which have not precisely followed the line. 
Thus the material follows the pattern, But absolute ac 
curacy is pot certain, for the wooden pattern may have 
shrunk, and the iron itself may slightly alter its shape when 
it cools. Therefore it is cooled and laid on tye original 
drawing on the wood floor, and if it fails to ‘‘ jibe” exactly 
with any point or part of the line, other irons, also called 
‘*moons,” are laid against it (curved side out), and the rib 
is hammered into exact obedience. 

Thus the ribs are built, and thus are built the deck-beams, 
and any other parts. that need to follow such a process. The 
stem and stern posts are cast, the keels are built of steel 
plates, riveted together, and the outside plates and deck 
plates are first drawn on paper, and then ordered of the 
makers. The wooden model is used to obtain the sizes and 
shapes of the outside plates, its sides being marked off, and 
the results magnified according to the scale of the model. 
If the vessel is a war-ship the government furnishes the 
armor-plates. 

Amid a forest of poles-the keel is laid. It is laid on blocks 
of yellow pine, of such a thickness as to allow the workmen 
to pass freely under it at all times. The blocks, having to 
support an enormous weight, are Jaid on a firm foundation 
of piling. The work is done so that the stern shall be 
nearest the water, and so that the blocks shall form parts of 
a plane inclined toward the water, for from them the ship is 
to be launched. The blocks must also form an exact dupli- 
cate of the mould of the keei, which follows its peculiar sweep. 
For this the drawings and the wooden pattern are required, 
as in the case of the other parts of the ship that have been 
described. There are bar keels like the old wooden ones, 
and there are box keels also, but the growing practice is to 
muke the keels flat to follow the shape of the hull. Short 
projections at each bilge are added to the hull to moderate 
rolling at sea. The old backbone sort of keel was an aid to 
the sails. It held the ship against the wind. With steam 
the need for that has gone. 

The first frame or rib to be ra‘-°d is the most important. 
It is the midship frame, and the w. ‘dship section fol- 
lows it. Derricks raise and lower tlie dt steel ribs into 
place. and the forest of poles gradually grows into a gigantic 
web of scaffolding as frame after frame goes up. . The posi- 
tion of each frame is regulated by nice measurement, and 
as each goes in place it is bolted to the *‘ rib-bands ”"—four- 
inch planks that follow the length and curve of the hull. 
The scaffolding, which is also supported by the poles, is 
used to give access to the ship at different heights. As the 
frames multiply above the keel, the work on the bottom 
frame accompanies them, and presently the plating begins. 
Indeed, the putting on of the plates and the work of build- 
ing the deck frames inside go on simultaneously. By 
one method the plates are preceded by wooden patterns 
or moulds. These are put up of a size a little larger than 
need be, and then marked where they need trimming. The 

rivet holes are also marked upon them. These moulds are then 
guides for the trimming and holing of the plates. If the plates 
need much shaping, moulds are made of soft iron and shaped 
properly, and then the steel plates are taken to the furnace and 
heated so as to be bent like the moulds. When the plates are 
put up they are merely temporarily adjusted with bolts. The 
bulkheads that subdivide the ship are being patterned and repro- 
duced in steel and put in place, and work on the deck frames is 
going on, while the riveters pursue their noisy work of fastening 
the plates permanently in their places. The rivets are heated red- 
hot in little furnaces, and boys pass them in that condition to the 
riveters. After the rivets are all driven a man tests each one with 
a hammer. All that he finds satisfactory are painted red. All 
that are loose are cut out and replaced by new ones. 

As soon as the main structure or complete skeleton is finished 
the thick wooden decks—of three or four inch wood—are laid and 
fastened with bolts that are sunk in the deck and covered by 
plugs of wood. At last the greut massive stem and stern posts, 
cast of steel, each in one piece, are set up, and the keel plates are 
worked to fit them, and then are riveted tothem. And so the ship 
is quickly made ready for launching, the main work upon her 
having been done by hand, just as it used to be in the * good old 
days” of wooden bottoms. She now stands like a huge shapely 
box of steel in the heart of a maze of timbers, poles, and scaf- 
folding. She is freed from these. She is supported by a great 
number of props against her sides, as well as by the blocks beneath 
her keel. To quote an officer of the Cramp’s corporation: ‘‘ Be- 
fore launching we must lift her from tue keel blocks, and the 
props must be taken away, in order that she may be supported in 
an entirely different manner by the launchingways. These are 
twofold—the groundways and the sliding or bilge ways. . The 
groundways are made by putting a track on each side of the ship, 
the tracks being laid on piling and blocks, and built to reach well 
down into the water. The slidingways are laid on the ground- 
ways, With tallow and oil between them, and the space between . 
the ship’s bottom and the slidingways’ is filled with a packing of 
wood. Wedges are driven between the slidingways and the 
packing, and this lifts the ship up till she is supported on the new 
ways. Then it is that the keel blocks and side props are taken 
away. The upper ends of the slidingways are bolted to the 
groundways, and that it is which holds the ship in place. When 
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on their own account. 
be so many scandals on the turf, 
a book-maker becoming bankrupt. 
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nor does he 


he is merely an agent through which 
Of course many book-makers are gamblers 
If this were not so there would not 
nor would we ever hear of 
To the ordinary 


ob- 


Aft From the Centre—Forward. 


A GREAT SHIP, 


servera book-maker at a race-track appears to be conducting 
his business in a very haphazard way, but as a matter of 
fact his clerks within the little enclosure where they sit are 
keeping very Close tally of all the operations, and each time 
a bet of any magnitude is recorded the book maker is told 
exactly how he stands with reference to the horse bet upon 
and the other horses in the race. He regulates his future 
proceedings accordingly, For instance, say he is giving 
odds of 2. to L against the favorite in a race. Wagers aggre 
gating $1000 have beeti made on that horse. He stands to 
lose $2000 if the favorite wins. If his bets on the other 
horses in the race do not produce a larger sum than this, he 
at once lowers his rate on the favorite, giving, say, 1 or 14 to 
lagainst. This causes bettors to avoid him so far as the 
favorite is concerned, and he only books bets upon the oth 
er horses in the race, until the proportions are to his liking 
It is not necessary for him to bea judge of horses, or bother 
about them in the least; he can make money much more 
surely if he regulites his bets purely by mathematics than 
by judgement as to form and condition of racers 

“Tf men must bet on horse-races, it would probably be bet 
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ter and more in their favor if the book makers regulated the 
odds entirely according to the amount of money placed on 
each horse. Then the bettors would merely be paying to 
the book-maker a certain percentage for his services in clear- 
ing the bets. But, as has been said before, many book-makers 
are also horse-owners and race-track-owners. Under such 
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circumstances it can be readily believed that they have 


every facility to win the money of bettors without giving: 


the latter any chance whatever. Say that a book-maker or 
an owner in league with a book-maker has a horse of great 
speed and endurance. The book-maker causes this horse to 
be beaten repeatedly by inferior ammmals. The race-going 
public concludes that the horse is not nearly so good as had 
been thought. This conviction having been arrived at, the 
book maker puts him in a race; the public bets heavily upon 
other horses, the book-maker giving all kinds of odds, so as 
to induce heavy betting. Then in the race his horse or the 
horse he controls is cut loose, and wins not only the stake or 
purse, but all the money in the book. The men who go into 
the business of book-making are not, as a rule, persons of the 
highest moral sense. The legitimate protit from a book 
made with mathematical exactness should be great enough 
to satisfy the desires of any well-regulated man. But the 
chances in favor of making a large sum out of one race, by 
methods rightly considered to be disreputable, are so great 
that it is a most exceptional book-maker who will not go 
into a combination or conspiracy to deceive and rob the 
public, Atan ordinary race-meeting there are fifty book- 
makers in the ring. Sometimes there are as many as eighty. 
When there are fifty, the expenses of these book makers are 
$7500 a day, or $112,500 for a meeting of fifteen days. Now, 
it is absolutely necessary for these book-makers to tax the 
bettors during the meeting $112,500. Each book-maker, of 
course, tries to make’ a good deal more than expenses, and 
if they all succeed, the tax would be at least $225,000 dur- 
ing each meeting of fifteen davs. If we should add to this 
amount $200,000 as the amount won by the book-makers, 
not as mathematicians, but as gamblers, we should come to 
something near the amount that the book-makers exact from 
the public at each race-mecting of fifteen days. This $425,- 
000 only represents the amount of money that the book- 
makers take from the public in an ordinary race-meeting. 
It is probable that there is a small and select ring of bettors 
who win at pretty nearly every meeting. Certainly these 
winnings must average $75,000 at each meeting. This would 
make a grand total of $500,000 that the public pays for the 
privilege of betting at a race-meeting of fifteen days. It 
would be hard to get at the volume of betting at each race- 
meeting, but half a miilion dollars is a very large sum of 
money, and a great many .pocket-books have to be emptied 
to make it up. The ordinary visitor to a race-track probably 
pays, even though he have good fortune, a tax of ten per 
cent. upon all of his wagers. At this rate, taking five suc 
cessful and five unsuccessful bets, the capital first invested 
is likely to be exhausted after ten races have been specu- 
lated upon 

There never has been a scheme devised by which large 
amounts of money can be taken from the public without 
rendering any consideration in return more certain and in- 
genious than book-making as at present conducted on 
American race-tracks. Faro-banks, lotteries, policy shops, 
and other gambling institutions are under the ban of the 
law; book-making on horse-races is the only survivor per- 
mitted by the law. Racing, no doubt, has done great good 
in encouraging breeders to improve the breed of horses, but 
there is not much question in the minds of disinterested 
men who know how racing is now conducted that the evil 
done by it is out of all proportion to the good. Clerks, 
small wage-earners, Cashiers, tradesmen of various kinds, 
professional men, blacklegs, pickpockets, and criminals of 
various kinds jostle and elbow each other in the betting- 
ring, excited with the hope of winning money without 
working for it. They all of them do win occasionally. 
This flatters the hope, and so they keep it up, though the 
chances are as 1000 to 1 that in ten days every mother’s 
son of them will have lost five times as much as has been 
gainedy If the breed of horses cannot be improved without 
racing, and if racing cannot be conducted without book- 
making, then it would be better to let the breed of horses 
retrograde, if book-making or betting cannot be regulated 
by some law which would place a limit upon the tax to 
which bettors are subjected. 


WHAT CAUSED H.M.S. “VICTORIA” TO 
CAPSIZE? 
A SEAMAN’S QUERY. 


Success or failure, victory or defeat—these depend in al- 
most every case of battle or danger upon the rapid action of 
human judgment, on « supreme military or naval skill, on 
an experience ripened in the school of danger, where all de- 
pends on the right action in the one little moment of suspense, 
where life or death, glory or disaster, hover in the balance. 

Perhaps no greater or more wearing ons ag 4 rests on 
human minds than upon the commanders of ships and 
squadrons at sea. The greatest care of all is the feeling of 
responsibility for life committed to the hands of the com- 
mander. Property may be replaced, losses of material re- 
paired, but in disaster, in the darkness of the night, in dan- 
ger everywhere, the directing mind must care for all, for 

iscipline and authority place the weal or woe of all in his 
hands. Therefore it may be almost called an axiom that 
‘**the commander must Le always right.” Because being and 
doing right means — and the contrary peril and disaster. 

Since iron and steel have been used for the construction 
of ships, it is safe to say that all thinking commanders con- 
stantly try to find solutions for the problems that sudden 
and possible disaster may present to them, so as to have 
their minds prepared to act suddenly and properly in case 
of imminent peril. Given an iron or steel ship, construction 
tries its best to make the fabric unsinkable. All preventive 
measures are used that can be conceived. The costly whole 
is turned over to the captain, and all the non-siukable devices 
are fully and intelligently understood. Furthermore, all 
the means of drill and action that can be conceived are 
practised to make these devices certain in their action. The 
commander feels measurably certain of his ship, yet prog- 
ress upon the sea is full of unheralded dangers, and so the 
directing mind is constantly busy thinking what to do in 
supreme moments. 

It is probably true that nearly all captains in command of 
costly ships have always in their minds, when near the shore, 
the thought that in case of collision or any other danger, 
making possible the sinking of the ship, the proper thing to 
save life and property would be to get the ship ashore as 
s00D as ible, where she cannot sink, and where it may 
be possible to save her. In fogs often, in the darkness of 
the night, with swift steamships all about, how often does 
the thought keep uppermost in the captain’s mind, ‘‘.If some 
ship runs into me, how can I reach the beach before she 


sinks?” So do sailors often find the land a menacing danger - 


or an embracing friend, under different circumstances. 
A great fleet of modern ironclads, exercising in a smooth 
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sea, Clear weather, land near, no enemies to fear, directed by 
an able distinguished officer, every ship under complete com 
mand, avd unexpected disaster Comes like lightning, and 
before one could realize the fact an immense battle-ship has 
gone to the bottom of the sea, keel up, and three hundred 
and sixty men and officers have perished—a disaster so ap 
palling that the world shudders in amazement and gricf that 
this should be possible. 

The fatal signals, all the possible causes that could have 
led to the collision, have been exhaustively discussed and in- 
quired into. These are issues that probably contain their 
own solution, but the question naturally arises, what caused 
this great ship to capsize so suddenly and drown so many 


people? 


To a landsman this question may seem easy of solution, 
but to seamen it is more than important. In all the great 
fleet of which H.M.S. Victoria was tlag-ship, I think every 
captain would have in his mind, in case of sudden accident 
tothe bottom of his ship, the advisability of running her on 
shore, if the shore was near, as 1t was in this case, and it 
doubtless was fully in the mind of Sir George Tryon when 
he made signal not to send boats and headed his ship for the 
shore at full speed. Here was a probable consensus of opin- 
jou in which nearly every sea commander will join. The 
question that presents itself at this time is, was that the best 
course to pursue under the circumstances? 

Let us all, once and for all, disclaim any desire to criticise 
those devoted men who so nobly did their duty, and per- 
ished in doing it. If a mistake was made and a disaster 
ensued, it is past. We can only offer sympathy, wider than 
nationality, as broad as the brotherhood of humanity; but if 
from this great and sad object-lesson we can find something 
to guide us in the future, let us all go to school and learn if 
We can. 

It seems that the Camperdown struck the Victoria a glancing 
blow, which is supposed to have thrown several compart- 
ments into one, permitting sufficient water to enter the ship 
to ‘destroy her stability and to capsize her. She was headed 
for the shore at full speed as soon as possible. Please notice 
this fact: The motion of the ship against the water must 
have driven itinto the opening with great force. The wound 
is understood to have been between the waist and the bow. 
The water entering into the several compartments caused an 
accumulated weight at that point, bearing the ship down, 
lower and lower, instant by instant, presenting an increasing 
barrier against progress; and forcing the great mass of the 
ship on to this barrier were the powerful screws revolving 
at full speed. Down she goes at the resisting point until 
her equilibrium is overcome, then she capsizes entirely, 
perhaps forced to her sudden and terrible doom by her very 
efforts to escape it 

Now what would have been the result if the Vietoria 
had been backed while her boats were being made ready, and 
other boats called? She would have backed away from the 
entering water, instead of forcing herself upon it, and it is 
possible that all, or nearly all, could have been saved, al- 
though, doubtless, the noble ship was wounded beyond 
possible salvation, 


Where is the lesson from all this? I submit to seamen 


that it might be taken as a general rule that from a wound 


in the forepart of the ship it is well, at first anyhow, to go 
astern, and from a wound aft go ahead. I submit this for 
discussion as to the proper first action in case of disaster, 
where instants may bear salvation or destruction to many 
valuable lives. C. H. RocKwELL, 
Commander United States Navy. 


THE LATEST BRAZILIAN REBELLION. 


IT is not easy to unravel the tangled skein of Brazilian 
politics, and find the actual causes of the rebellion now going 
on. An average of one a year isa pretty interesting record 
in rebellions for a country so recently shaking off a govern- 
ment apparently well established, but curiosity pales when 
the most careful study fails to disclose any logical connec- 
tion between the events that have crowded on each other so 
rapidly. 

What we know is that nearly all the vessels of the Brazil- 
ian navy, under command of Admiral Custodio Mello, are in 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, and from time to time bom- 
bard the forts on the shore, and occasionally the city itself, 
with more fury than effect. We know also that the Presi- 
dent of Brazil, Floriana Peixoto, has bought heavy merchant 
vessels in this city, which are being fitted out as war-ships, 
and one at least, E/ Cid, has already sailed to give battle to 
Mello and his navy. 

As Peixoto holds his oftice through a rebellion against 
Fonseca, who held his through a rebellion against Dom 
Pedro, it is difficult to see much preference in the matter of 
authority between the present contestants. But Peixoto is 
the head of the govern- 
ment de facto, and recog- 
nized by other govern- 
ments. He is said to have 
the support of the army, 
and of the people of Rio, 
and as Mello has so far 
found no active friends on 
land, and is opposed by 
many of the chief officers 
of the navy, whom he dis- 
placed when he made his 
coup, the chances of his 
success are probably small. 
But he may leave Rio, and 
take his fleet southward, 
where the provinces of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Ceara, and 
Matto-Grosso have refused 
: to acknowledge the Peix- 
oto government, and in that case the future would be very 
dubious. 

What seems clear as to the origin of the present quarrel 
is as follows: Admiral Mello last year visited Chile with 
the fleet, and invited the grandson of Dom Pedro, Dom 
Augustine, to accompany him. He gave many festivities, 
at which Dom Augustine was the honored guest, and when 
he sent in the account of his 1 payment was 
refused by the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Ladario, 
a Radical. Thus began a bitter quarrel, which ended in 
Mello taking advantage of the absence of most of the su- 
perior officers of the navy at the opera in Rio to depose 
them, and to decree the deposition of Peixoto under threat 
of bombardment of the town. The fulfilment of the threat 
was prevented by the interposition of the naval commanders 
of foreign vessels in the harbor, but, as has been related, the 
forts have been pretty violently shot at. Neither party can 
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hurt the other much; neither can be forced to give up. unless 
the new vessels of Peixoto may effect that end for Mello 
Admiral Mello is described as a gallant officer and a man 
of generous character. He is undoubtedly a friend of the 
late emperor; but.there is no evidence that his course is ap 
proved by the Princess 
Isabel, the Comtesse d’Eu, 
daughter and heir of Dom 
Pedro. Nor is there much 
probability that the Orleans 
family, with whom that 
lady 1s connected, will care 
to complicate themselves 
with any attempt to recap 
ture the shattered throne of 





Brazil, though that is not 
impossible. The unfortu 
nate country has been the 
prey of the most reckless 
adventurers for the past 
three years, has scen its 


finances sadly bungled, and 
a large part of its business 
men impoverished, and has 
undergone infinite confu 
sion and suffering; but it 
seems no more ready for a stable government than in 1890 
Its population, widely scattered over its vast territory, is 
singularly various and inharmonious, differing in race, in 
religion, in habit, and character, and agreeing only in mu- 
tual dislike and in instability of purpose. So far as now 
appears, only a dictator of merciless will and extraordinary 
sagacity could at once preserve order and give the country 
a chance to develop; and for such a task neither the princess 
nor her husband appears fitted. President Peixoto kas the 
distinct advantage of possession, but, as the action of Ad- 
miral Mello shows, this advantage is a very precarious one. 


ADMIKAL MELLO. 


The Insurgent Leade 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 
XIL—THE GREAT BRICK YARD STRIKE. 


*T suppose,” said Robinson, rolling his cigar to the most 
comfortable angle, ‘that the maddest lot of folks in the 
country to-day are living near Wvyckoffville, Nebraska, if 
what I read was so.” 

* What's the difficulty with them?’ asked Jones. 

‘They tarred and feathered one of their neighbors the 
other night for some offence. He took it coolly, and asked 
them to make a good job of it The result was that when 
they got through the fellow had a plumage nearly a foot 
thick. The next day he went to Omaha with his feathers 
still on, and began exhibiting himself in a dime museum at 
$50 a week.” 

This peculiar occurrence aroused the interest of Jackson 
Peters,and he expressed great admiration for the ingenuity of 
the feathered citizen. ‘* Were you ever tarred and feathered 
by admiring neiglibors, Jackson?” gravely inquired Jones 

‘I have avoided that social attention so far,” replied 
Peters, with extreme goo nature.” 

‘You are young yet,” returned Jones. ‘‘ Your dues may 
yet be recognized. By-the-way, I would not be surprised if 
this Nebraska bird was the same man I knew out there in 
‘78. The railroad company one day moved its depot build- 
ing by hitching two or three spans of horses on one end of 
it and dragging it away. He was leaning against the other 
end of it at the time, resting, and of course when it was tak- 
en away he fell over, dislocating his shoulder. He sued the 
company, and got heavy damages, as he proved that it was 
well known that he leaned against the building from 9 a.M 
to 6 P.M. each day, and therefore they shouid have warned 
him that they were about to snatch away his natural support. 

**But whether or not he was the same man, he evidently 
knows how to deal with large bodies of men. I remember 
when I lived at Hartford, Connecticut, several years ago, 
that I had a little experience with a mob myself. I was 
operating a large brick-yard near the city, and employed 
‘several hundred men. It was, in fact, the largest brick-yard 
in the world. I made nothing but the Jones Self -rising 
Brick. I may inform you right here that 1 was the origi- 
nator of the idea of bricks without yeast. The Jones Pep- 
tonic Brick took first prize at Philadelphia. I am also the 
author of the Jones Hygienic Brick Cook-Book. It is in- 
tended for brick-makers, potters, tile and terra-cotta manu- 


- facturers, and producers of plaster-of-Paris Venus of Milos. 


* 


If you have never seen a self-rising Venus of Milo you have 
missed a good deal. 

* As I intimated. my men struck one summer. -It was 
not a question of wages, but of green sun-umbrellas. They 
set up the claim that it was impossible to go about the yard 
mixing up the batter, setting the bricks to rise, pricking 
them with a broom straw to see if they were done, and other- 
wise carrying on the manufacture of first-class bricks in 
the hot sun without green umbrellas. I did not feel called 
upon to accede to their demands, feeling sure that a strike for 
fans and lemonade would follow, and the profits of the busi- 
ness would not warrant the outlay. The walking delegate 
called on me at my office, rested his unworn feet on my desk, 
and talked long and earnestly. I became tired at last, and 
as there seemed to be no other way to get rid of him, I dropped 
him out of the window. -He struck the sidewalk with a 
loud report, and shortly after I heard the ominous clang of 
an ambulance gong. anticipated trouble when I drove 
out. to the yard that afternoon, and prepared myself for it. 

**When I reached the yard [ found everything in confu- 
sion. Two thousand bricks which were risen sufficiently and 
were ready to go into the oven lay on the ground untouched. 
The men were marching about carrying banners inscribed, 
‘*Green Umbrellas or Blood,” **We Know Our Rights,” 
‘*Give Us Sunshades or Give Us Death,” ‘* The Self. ris- 
ing Bricksmiths’ Peptonic Union No. 36 Demands Sun-Um- 
brellas,” and so forth. I stood up on my carriage seat and 
tried to reason with them, but they would listen to nothing. 
They insisted that the sun was so hot teat they must have 
umbrellas. They even refused to attend to the bricks which 
then needed baking without the umbrellas. Finally they 
set up a cry to lynch me, and began to close in on all sides 
I pulled a large box of ground-glass goggles from under the 
seat, and said: ‘Gentlemen, here are fifty dozen pairs of 
ground-glass goggles. Put them on and wear them, and it 
will always appear to be a cloudy day.and you will not feel 
the need of umbrellas.” They paused, recognized the value 
and reasonableness of my idea, put on the goggles, and re- 
turned to work. It is usually easy to handle a large body 
of men if you use a little tact. When the walking delegate 
got out of the hospital he put on two pairs of the goggles, and 
it made the landscape look so cold that he began wearing 
an overcoat as he rode about the country.” H. C. 













































































‘She appeared to link the tio men together.” 








THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


T was a week Inter that Madison Wayne and Mr 
MeGee were seen, to the astonishment of the Bar, 
leisurely walking together in the direction of the 


promontory Here they disappeared, entering a 

damp fringe of willows and laurels that seemed to 
mark its limits, and gradually ascending some = thickly 
wooded trail until they reached its crest, which, to: Mad 
ison’s surprise, Was cleared and open, and showed an acre 
or two of rude cultivation. Here. too, stood the MceGees’ 
conjugal home —a small four-roomed house, but so  pe- 
culiar and foreign in aspect that it at once challenged 
even Madison’s abstracted attention. It was a tiny Swiss 
chalet, built in sections, and originally packed in cases—one 
of the early importations from Europe to California after 
the gold discovery, when the country was supposed to be a 
woodless wilderness. Mr. McGee explained with his usual 
laborious care how he had bought it at Marysville, not only 
for its picturesqueness, but because in its unsuggestive pack 
ing-cases it offered no indication to the curious miners, and 
could be put up by himself and a single uncommunicative 
Chinaman without any one else being aware of its existence. 
There was, indeed, something quaint in this fragment of 
Old World handicraft, with its smooth jointed panelling in 
two colors, its little lozenge fret-work, its lapped roof, over- 
hanging eaves, and miniature gallery. Inartistic as Madison 
was—like most men of rigidly rectangular mind and prin- 
ciple—and accustomed to the bleak and economic sufficiency 
of the Californian miner's cabin, he was touched strangely 
by its novel grace and freshness. It reminded him of her ; 
he had a new respeet for this rough, sinful man, who had 
thus idealized his wife in her dwelling. Already a few 
Madeira vines and a Cherokee rose clambered up the gallery. 
And here Mrs. McGee was sitting. 

In the face that she turned upon the two men, Madison 
could see, to his infinite embarrassment, that she was not 
expecting them, and even in the slight curiosity with which 
she glanced at her husband that evidently he had said no- 
thing of his previous visit or invitation. And this convic- 
tion became certainty at Mr. McGee's first words. 

“T’ve brought you an ole friend, Safie. He used to spark 
ye once at Angel's afore my time—he told me so. He picked 
ye outer the water here—he told me that, too. Ye mind 
that I said afore that he was the only man I wanted ter 
know. i reckon now it seems the square thing that he 
should be the one man you wanted ter know, too. You 
understand what I mean—you follow me—don’t you?” 

Whether or not Mrs. M did follow him, she exhibited 
neither concern, solicitude, nor the least embarrassment. An 
experienced lover might have augured ill from this total ab- 
sence of self-consciousness. But Madison was not an experi- 
enced lover. He accepted her amused smile as a recognition 
of his feelings, trembled at the touch of her cool hand as if it 
had been a warm pressure, and scarcely dared to meet her 
maliciously laughing eyes. When he had followed Mr. 
McGee to the little gallery, the previous occupation of Mrs. 
McGee when they arrived was explained. From that slight 
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elevation there was a perfect view over the whole landscape 
and river below; the Bar stretched out as a map at her feet; 
in that clear transparent air she could see every movement 
and gesture of Wayne's brother, all unconscious of that 
surveillance, at work on the bar. For an instant Madison's 
sallow cheek reddened, he knew not why; a remorseful 
feeling that he ought to be there with Arthur came over 
him. Mrs. MeGee’s voice seemed to answer his thought. 
‘You can see evervthing that’s going on down there with 
out being seen yourself. It’s good fun for me sometimes. 
The other day IT saw young Carpenter hanging round Mrs. 
Rogers’ cabin in the bush when old Rogers was away. 
And I saw her creep out and join him—never thinking any 
one could see her.” 

She laughed, seeking Madison's averted eyes, yet scarcely 
noticing his suddenly contracted brows. Mr. McGee alone 
responded. 

** That's why,” he said explanatorily to Madison, ‘* I don’t 
allow to have my Safie go round with those women, Not 
as I ever see anything o’ that sort goin’ on, or keer to look— 
but on gin’ral principles. You understand what I mean.” 

‘That's your brother over there, isn't it?” said Mrs. Me- 
Gee, turning to Madison, and calmly ignoring her husband's 
explanation, as she indicated the distant Arthur. ‘* Why 
didn’t you bring him along with you?” 

Madison hesitated, and. looked at McGee. 
asked,” said that gentleman, cheerfully. ‘‘ One's company; 
two's none. You don’t know him, my dear, and this yer 
ain't a gin’ral invitation to the Bar. You follow me?” 

To this Mrs. McGee made no comment, but proceeded to 
show Madison over the little cottage. Yet in a narrow 
passage she managed to touch his hand, lingered to let her 
husband precede them from one room to another, and once 
or twice looked meaningly into his eyes over McGee's 
shoulder. Disconcerted and embarrassed, he tried to utter 
a few commonplaces, but so constrainedly that even McGee 
presently noticed it. And the result was still more embar- 
rassing. 

‘Look yer,” he said, suddenly, turning to them both, ‘‘I 
reckon as how you two wanter talk over ole times, and I'll 
just meander over to the claim and do a spell o’ work. 
Don’t mind me. And if he,” indicating Madison with his 
finger, ‘‘ gets on ter religion, don’t you mind him. It won't 
hurt you, Safie—no more nor my revolver—but it’s pow’ ful 
persuading. You understand me—you follow me? Well, 
so long.” 

He turned away quickly, and was presently lost among 
the trees. For an instant the embarrassed Madison thought 
of following him, but he was confronted by Mrs. McGee’s 
wicked eyes and smiling face between him and the door. 
Composing herself, however, with a simulation of perfect 
gravity she pointed to a chair. 

‘Sit down, Brother Wayne. If you’re goin’ to convert 
me it may take some time, you know, and you might as well 
make yourself comfortable. As for me, I'll take the ‘anx- 
ious bench.’” She laughed with a.certain girlishness which 
he well remembered, and leaped to a sitting posture on the 
table, with her hands on her knees, swinging her smart shoes 
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‘*He wasn't 


backwards and forwards below it. Madison looked at her 
in hopeless silence, with a pale disturbed face and shining 
“Or if you want to talk as we used to talk, Mad, 
when we sat on the front steps at Angel's, and Pa and Ma 
went inside to give us a show, ve can hop up alongside o’ 
me.” She made a feint of gathering her skirts beside her. 

*Safie,” broke out the unfortunate man, yet in a tone 
that seemed to increase in formal solemnity with his mani 
fest agitation, ‘this is impossible! The laws of God that 
have joined you and this man—”’ 

Oh, it’s the prayer-meeting, is it?" said Safie, settling her 
skirts again, with affected resignation. ‘* Go on.” 

‘* Listen, Safie,” said Madison, turning despairingly tow- 
ards her.‘ Let us for His sake—let us for the sake of our 
dear blessed past—talk together earnestly and prayerfully. 
Let us take this time to root out of our feeble hearts all 
yearnings that are not prompted by Him—yearnings that 
your union with this man make impossible and sinful. Let 
us, for the sake of the past, take counsel of each other, even 
as brother and sister—” 

‘Sister McGee!” she interrupted, mockingly. ‘‘ Tt wasn't 
as brother and sister you made love to me at Angel s.” 

“No. Lloved you then, and would have made you my 
wife.” 

‘*And you don’t love me any more,” she said, audaciously 
darting a wicked look into his eyes, *‘only because I didn’t 
marry you? And you think that Christian?” 

‘** You know I love you, as I have loved you always,” he 
said, passionately. 

** Hush!” she said, mockingly. 
you?” 

‘* He knows it,”’ said Madison, bitterly. ‘‘ 7 have told him 


eves. 


‘* Suppose he should hear 


all. 

She stared at him fixedly. ‘‘ You have—told—him—that 
—you still love me?” she replied, slowly. 

‘Yes, or I wouldn't be here now. It was due to him— 
to my own conscience.” 

* And what did he say?” 

‘He insisted upon my coming, and—as God is my judge 


and witness—he seemed satisfied and content.” 


She drew her pretty lips together in. a long whistle, and 
then leaped from the table. Her face was hard and her eyes 
were bright as she went to the window and looked out. He 
followed her, timidly. 

‘*Don’t touch me,” she said, sharply, striking away his 
proffered hand. 

He turned with a flushed cheek and walked slowly towards 
the door. Her laugh stopped him. 

“Come! I reckon that squeezin’ hands ain’t no part of 
your contract with Sandy,” she said, glancing down at her 
own. ‘ Well! So you're goin’.” 

‘*T only wished to talk seriously and prayerfully with you 
for a few moments, Safie, and then—to see you no more.” 

‘« And how would that suit him,” she said, dryly, “if he 
wants your company here? Then just because you can’t 
convert me and bring me to your ways of thinkin’ in one 
visit, I suppose you think it is Christian-like to run away 
like this! Or do you suppose that if you turn tail now, he 


















won't believe that your Christian strength and Christian 
resignation is all humbug’ : 

Madison dropped into the chair, put his elbows on the 
table, and buried his face in his hands. She came a little 
nearer-and laid her hand lightly onus arm. He made a 
movement as if to take it, but she withdrew it, impatiently. 

Come,” she said, brusquely, “now you're in for it, you 
must play the game out. He trusts you; if he sees you 
cant trust yourself, he'll shoot you on sight. © That don’t 
frighten you? Well, perhaps this will, then! Hell say your 
religion is a sham and you a hy poerite—and every body will 
believe him. How do you like that, Brother Wayne? How 
will that helpthe Church’ Come! You're a pair of cranks 
together, but he’s got the whip-hand of you this time. All 
you can do is to Keep up to his idea of vou. Puta bold face 
on it the oftener the 
better—the sooner youl] both get sick of cach other—and of 
we Thats what youre both after—ain't ity Well! Tecan 
tell you Dow you needn't either of vou be the least afraid of 
nie 


and come here as often as vou can 


She walked away to the window again, not angrily, but 
smoothing down the folds of her bright print dress, as if 
sae were Wiping her hands of her busband and his guest. 
Something like a very material and manlike sense of shame 
struggled through his crust of religion. He stammered: 

“You don’t understand me, Safies” 

Then I do understand,” she said, 
pertly. "Pell: me some news from Angel's. Your brother 
was over there the other day. Tle made himself quite pop 
ular with the voung ladies—so T hear from Miss Selvedge. 
You can tell me as we walk along the bank towards Sandy's 
Claim. [ts just as well that you should move on now, as 
its your first call, and next time you can stop longer.” She 
went to the corner of the room, removed her smiart slippers, 
ind putoon a pair of walking shoes, tying them with her 
footon a chair ina quiet disregard for her visitor’s presence ; 
took a brown holland sun-bonnet from the wall, clapped it 
over her browner hair and hanging braids, and tied it under 
her chin with apparently no sense of coquetry in the act— 
becoming though it was—and without glancing at him. 
Alas for Madison's ethics! The torment of her worldly 
speech and youthful contempt was nothing to this tacit ig- 
noring of the manhood of her lover 
of him 


talk of something 


this silent acceptance 
as something even lower than her husband. He fol- 
lowed her with a burning cheek and a curious revolting of 
his Whole nature that it is to be feared were scarcely Chris 
tian. The willows opened to let them pass, and closed again 
behind them ; 

An hour later Mrs. MeGee returned to her leafy bower 
alone. She took off her suncbonnet, hung it on its nail on 
the wall, Shook down her braids, took off her shoes, stained 
with thesmud of her husband's claim, and put on her slip- 
pers. Then she ascended to her eyry in the little gallery, 
and gazed smilingly across the sunlit bar. The two gaunt 
shadows of her husband and lover, linked like twins, were 
slowly: passing along the river-bank on their way to the 
eclipsing obscurity of the cottonwoods. Below her, almost 
at her very feet, the unconscious Arthur Wayne was pushing 
his work on the river-bed far out to the promontory. The 
sunlight fell upon his vivid searlet shirt, his bared throat, 
and head clustering with perspiring curls. The same sun- 
light fell upon Mrs. McGee's brown head too, and apparent- 
ly put a wicked fancy inside it, She ran to her bedroom, 
and returned with a mirror from its wall, and after .some 
trials in getting the right angle, sent a searching reflection 
upon the spot where Arthur was at work. For an instant a 
diamond flash played around him. Then he lifted his head 
and turned it curiously towards the crest above him, But 
the next moment he clapped his hands over his dazzled but 
now smiling eyes, as Mrs. McGee, secure in her leafy ob- 
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scurity, fell back, and laughed to herself like a very school 
girl. 


It was three weeks later, and- Madison Wayne was again 

sitting alone in his cabin. This solitude had become of 
more frequent occurrence lately, since Arthur had revolted 
and openly absented himself from his religious devotions 
for lighter diversions at the Bar. Keenly as Madison felt 
his defection, he was too much preoccupied with other 
things to lay much stress upon it, and the sting of Arthur's 
relapse to Worldliness and folly lay in his own consciousness 
that it was partly his fault. He could not chide his brother, 
when he felt that his own heart was absorbed in bis neigh 
bor’s wife, and although be had rigidly adhered to his own 
crude ideas of self-effacement and loyalty to MeGee, he had 
been again and again a visitor at his house. It was true 
that Mrs. MeGee had made this easier by tacitly accepting 
his conditions of their acquaintanceship, by seeming more 
natural, by exhibiting a gayety, and at times even‘a certain 
rentleness and thoughtfulness of conduct, that delighted her 
husband and astonished her lover. Whether this wonderful 
change had really been effected by the latter's gloomy the- 
ology and still more hopeless ethics, he could not say. She 
certainly showed no disposition to imitate their formalities, 
nor seemed to be impressed by them on the rare occasions 
when he now offered them, Yet she appeared to link. the 
two men together, even physically, as on those occasions 
when, taking an arm of each, she walked affectionately be- 
tween them along the river-bank promenade, to the great 
marvelling and admiration of the Bar. It was said, how 
ever, that Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gambler, at that moment pro- 
fessionally visiting Wayne's Bar, and a great connoisseur of 
feminine charms and weaknesses, had: glanced at them under 
his handsome lashes, and asked a single question, evidently 
so amusing to the younger members of the Bar that Madison 
Wayne knit his brows and Arthur Wayne blushed. Mr. 
Hamlin took no heed of the elder brother's frown, but paid 
some slight attention to the color of the younger brother, 
and even more to a slight coquettish glance from the pretty 
Mrs. McGee. Whether or not, as has been ingeniously al- 
leged by some moralists, the light and trifling of cither sex 
are prone to recognize each other by some mysterious in- 
stinct, is not a necessary consideration of this chronicle; 
enough that the fact is recorded. 
And yet Madison Wayne should have been satisfied with 
his work. . His sacrifice was accepted; his happy issue 
from a dangerous situation and his happy triumph over a 
more dangerous temptation were complete and perfect, and 
even achieved according to his own gloomy theories of re- 
demption and regeneration. Yet he was not happy. The 
human heart is at times strangely unappeasable. And as he 
sat that evening in the gathering shadows the Book which 
should have yielded him balm and comfort lay unopened in 
his lan. 

A step upon the gravel outside had become too. familiar 
to startle him. It was Mr. McGee lounging into the cabin 
like a gaunt shadow. It must be admitted that the friend- 
ship of those strangely contrasted men, however sincere and 
sympathetic, was not cheerful. A belief in the thorough 
wickedness of humanity, kept under only through fear of 
extreme penalty and punishment, material and spiritual, was 
not conducive. to light and amusing conversation. Their 
talk was mainly of a gloomy chronicle of life at the Bar, 
which was in itself half an indictment. To-night Mr. McGee 
spoke of the advent of Mr. Jack Hamlin, and together they 
deplored the. diversion of the hard-earned gains and valu- 
able time of the Bar through the efforts of that ingenious 
gentleman. ‘* Not,” added McGee, cautiously, ‘‘ but what 
he can shoot straight enough, and I’ve heard tell that he 
don’t die. That mout and it moutn’t be good for your 










































































brother, who goes around with him considerable: there’s 
different ways of looking at that You understand what I 
mean? You follow me’’ For all that the conversation 
seemed to languish this evening, partly through some ab- 
straction on the part of Wayne, and partly some hesitation 
in McGee, who appeared to have a greater fear 


than usual 
of not 





expressing himself plainly. It was quite dark in the 
exbin when at Jast, detaching himself from his usual loun 
ging-place, the door-post, he walked to the window and Jean- 
ed, more shadowy than ever, over Wayne's chair TT want 
to tell you suthin’,” he said, slow] that I nt Want you 
to misunderstand—-you follow ime ind that ain't noways 
carpin’ or criticisin’, nor reflectin® on ye You unde rstynd 
What I] mean’. Ever sens vou and me had that talk here 
about you and Satie, and ever sens T got the hang of vour 
ways and your style o' thinkin’, Pve bee s sure of vou and 
heras if Vd been myself trottin®’ round with vou and a re 
Volver And Tm as sure of you nor. Y u sabe what J 
mean? You understand? You've done me and her a heap o 
yood: she’s almost another woman sens you took hold of 
her and ef you ever want me to stand up and *testifv’—as 
you call it in church—sandy McGee is ready. © What I'm 
trying to say to veis this: Though Tundersts: d youand your 
work and your ways, there's other folks ez mouti You fol 
low? vou understand what T mean And its just that I'm 
comin to, Now las’ night, When you and Satie was meander 
in’ along the lower path by the water. and 1 kem across 
you— 

gut,” interrupted Madison, quickly, ** you're mistaken; 
I wasn't—” 

Hol’ on,” said MeGee, quietly I know vou got out o’ 
the way without you seein’ me, or me you, because vou didn't 
know it Was me—don’t you see? don't vou follow and that’s 
just it! It mout have bin some one from the Bar as seed 
you instead 0’ me, See? That's why vou lit out before I 
could recognize vou; and that’s why poor Safie was so 
mighty flustered at first, and was for runnin’ away, until she 
kem to herself agin, when of Course she laughed, and agreed 
you must have mistook me.” 

** But,” gasped Madison, quickly, ** 1] vrasu't there at all 


last night.”’ 

* What?” 

The two men had risen simultaneously, and were facing 
each other. McGee, With a good-natured, half-eritieal ex 
pression, laid his hand on Wayne's shoulder, and slightly 
turned him towards the window, that he y 
It seemed to him white and dazed. 

* You — wasn't there—last night?” he 

slow tolerance. 
Scarcely a moment elapsed, but the agony of an hour may 
have thrilled through Wayne's consciousness before he 
spoke. Then all the blood of his body rushed to his face 
with his first lie as he stammered: 

‘**No!—Yes! Of course. 
me.” 

‘IT see; you thought I was riled,” said McGee, quietly. 

‘No; I was thinking it was night before last!’ Of course 
it was last night. I must be getting silly.” He essayed a 
Jaugh—rare at any time with him—and so forced now that 
it affected McGee more than his embarrassment. He looked 
at Wayne thoughtfully, and then said, slowly: 

‘*T reckon I did come upon you a little too sudden last 
night, but vou see I was thinkin’ of suthin’ else, and disre- 
membered you might be there. But I wasn’t mad—no! no!— 
and I only spoke about it now that you might be more keer 
ful before folks. You follow me’ You understand what 
I mean?” 

He turned and walked to the door, when he halted. 

‘You follow me—don't you? It ain't no cussedness 0’ 
mine, or want o’ trustin’—don’t you see?) Mebbee | ought- 


might see his face 


rep ited, with a 


I have made a mistake—it sras 





WORKING ON “EL CID” AT NIGHT.—Drawn spy Wituiam Hurp 
Getting the new Brazilian Cruiser ready for Sea. 
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ened have spoker T oughter remembered that times this 
ine mus ! er rough om ve ind her You 
Vou \ Dunderstand what Tomes Goodnight 
He walked slowly down the path towards the river. Tad 
Midis Wavne been watching him, he would lave noticed 
that his head was bent and his step less free Bat Madison 
Wayne was at that moment sitting rigidly ino his chat 
v witl | gloomy concentration of a monastic 
sing terrible ide 1 
How sun sh cheerfully over the Bar the next 
miet u eonent: the breath of Hite and ac IVitV Was 
it i ~t rie liad a er been more prosperous 
ey from the open placers on the drained river 
t Wis ¢ S. Phe brothers Wavne were 
sald to te 1 gin wold It was thought to be consis 
\ Mad \\ s ire that there Was ne 
t v I s Phil I rather that he 
‘ ! Mal ! stless. and) gioom Phis 
\ j me ss f avian i~ ntrasted 
Ww ~ pM i] wave { the n re bern Arthas 
the Was fe x is ouomisel His ] ne 
~ WV Waiks a i n PV. tis dnecessant wateh 
t Ss = retic ew lest lone vere all recognized 
in thie i ns nan Whose sont was absorbed in 
1 Z v ence they failed to vield to his 
I a ~ y were willing » freely accord to his 
a ibsta no Bat Mr. MeGice was not so deceived 
Overtaking him ‘ vounder the fringe of willows, he 
roherist le V ¢ i hin \ raubsenting bimself from 
Mrs McGee a her Ises reir last interview 
TI reckoned you did net harbor malice in vour Christ 
he os 15 ks mighty ike ez if vou was 
’ v1 {Yon Satie and me on account of what [said 
In vain Madison g mily and almost sternly protested 
McG xt n \ V1 lis clear measuring eve, 
I son minutes Was slewiarly silent Atodast hi 
= = \ \ 
Ive been thinkin’ suthin goin’ down to Frisco, and 
Td be a heap easier in my mind ef you'd promise to look 
rrer Safle now and ther 
You surely are not going to leave her here a/eie 2?” said 
Wayne, roughly 
Why not 
For an instant Wayne hesitated Then he burst out 
For a hundred reasons It she ever wanted your protec 
tion before, she surely does now! Do vou suppose the Bat 
is ess beathen or more regenerated than it Was When 
you thought it necessary to guard her with your revoly 
er?) Man. it is a hundred times worse than then! The 
new Claims have filled it with Iwing adventurers—with 
wolves like Hamlin and his friends—idolaters who wouid 


set up Baal and Ashteroth here, and fll your tents with the 
rses of Sodom'” 


cu 

Perhaps it was owing to the Scriptural phrasing, perhaps 
it Was from some unusual authority of the man’s manner, 
buat look of reproving reiief and admiration came into 


McGee's clear eyes 

And you're just the man to tackle ‘em 
ping his hand on Wayne's shoulder That's your gait— 
keep it up! But.” he added, in a lower voice, ** me and 
niy revolver are pi ived out.” There was a strangeness in 
the tone that arrested Wayne's attention. °° Yes.” contin- 
ued McGee, stroking his beard slowly men like me has 
their day. and revolvers has theirs: the world turns round 
and the Bar fills up. and this ver river changes its course— 
and it’s allin the day’s work. You understand what I mean 
—you follow me? And if anything should happen to me— 
not that it’s like to, but it’s in the way o men—I want vou 
to look arter Satie. It ain't every Woman ez has two men— 
ez like and yet unlike—to guard her. You follow me’ You 
understand what I mean—don't you?” 

With these words he parted somewhat abruptly from 
Wayne, turning into the steep path to the promontory crest, 
and Jeaving his companion Jost in gloomy abstraction, 

The next day Alexander McGee had departed on a busi- 
ness trip to San Francisco, In his present frame of mind, 
his new responsibility, and the carrying out of a plan which 
he had vaguely conceived might remove the terrible idea 
that had taken possession of him, Madison Wayne was even 
relieved when his brother announced his intention of going 
to Angel’s for a few days. For since his memorable inter- 
view with McGee he had been convinced that Safie had 
been clandestinely visited by some one. Whether it was 
the thoughtless and momentary indiscretion of a wilful wo- 
man or the sequel to some deliberately planned intrigue did 
not concern bim so much as the falsity of his own position, 
and the conniving lie by which he had saved her and her 
lover. That at this crucial moment he had failed to **‘ testi 
fy” to guilt and wickedness, that he firmly believed—such 
is the inordinate vanity of the religious zealot—that he had 
denied Him in his efforts to shield Aer, and that he had 
broken faith with the husband who had intrusted to him 
the custody of his wife's honor, seemed to him more terri- 
ble than her faithlessness. In his first horror he had dread- 
ed to see her, lest her very confession—he knew her reck- 
less frankness to himself—should reveal to him the extent 
of his complicity. But since then, and during her hus- 
band’s absence, he had convinced himself that it was his 
duty to wrestle and strive with her weak spirit, to implore 
her to reveal everything to her husband, and then together 
they would both sue his forgiveness. It was a part of the 
inconsistency of his singular nature that in spite of the in- 
ordinate selfishness of his religious convictions, in his human 
passion he was perfectly unselfish, and had already forgiven 
her the offence against himself. 

But it happened to be a quiet, intense night, with the trem- 
ulous opulence of a full moon that threw quivering shafts 
of light like summer lightning over the blue river, and laid 
a wonderful carpet of intricate lace along the path that 
wound through the willows to the crest. There was the 
dry stimulating dust and spice of heated pines from below, 
the languorous odors of syringa, the faint feminine smell of 
southernwood, and the infinite mystery of silence. This 
silence was at times softly broken with the tender inarticu- 
late whisper of falling leaves, broken sighs from the tree- 
tops, and the languid stretching of wakened and unclasping 
boughs. Madison Wayne had not, alas, taken into account 
this subtle conspiracy of Night and Nature, and as he 
climbed higher, his steps began to falter with new and 
strange sensations. The rigidity of purpose that had guided 
the hard religious convictions which had sustained him be- 
gan to relax. A tender sympathy stole over him; a loving 
mercy to himself as well as others stole into his heart. He 
thought of her as she had nestled at his side, hand in hand, 
upon the moonlit veranda of her father’s house, before his 
hard convictions had chilled and affrighted her. He thought 
of her fresh simplicity, and what had seemed to him her 
wonderful girlish beauty, and, lo! in a quick turn of the 


he said, clap 





- later a dozen miles down 
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path he stood breathless and before the house. The moon 
beatus it tenderly up Thier presnce ful eaves: the long blos 
somms ot the Madeiia vine seemed slecping also Phe pink 
Hush of the Cherokee rose in the unreal light looked chastels 
White. 

But he was evidently too late for an interview. The win 


dows were blank in the white light, one—her bedroom 
showed a light behind the lowered muslin blind. Herdraped 
shadow once or twice passed across it. Ele was turning away 


With soft steps and even 


bated breath when suddenly he 
Phe ox 1 


stopped rrverale but unmistakable shadow of a 
miin stood beside heron the blind 

With Hieree deap.ussof am insane man, he was at the 
door, pounding, ratthir ind uttering hoarse and) furious 
outeries. Even through his fury he beard quickened foot 
steps, tied tT reckless, diait livsterical Inugh. a bound 
1} the stairease, the hurmied unbolting and opening ot 
distant doors as the lighter one with which he was strug 
eling at last vielded to dis blind rage. and threw him 
erashing into the sitting reom. The back door was wide 
open. He could hear the rustling and crackling of twigs and 
ranches in different directions down the hill side, where the 
fuctiives had separated as they escaped And vet he stood 
there for an instunt dazed and wondering What next? 

His eves fell upon MeGee’s rifle standing uptight in the 
commer. Tt was a clean, beautiful, precise weapon even to 
the unprofessional eve. its long. laminated, hexagonal bar 
rel taking a tender bhie in the moonlight He snatched it 
up Tt was capped 1 dosed Without a pause he dashed 
down the hi 

Only one theught was in his mind now—the crudest 
simplest a \ Tle was there MeGaes place he should 
o what MeGee would do. God had abandoned him—but 
McGee's ritle remained 


In afew minutes downward plunging he had reached the 
riverbank. The tranquil silver surtace quivered and git 
tered before him. Tle sew what he knew he would see—the 
black target of a mans bead above it, making for the Bar 
He took deliberate aim and. tired There was no echo to 
that sharp detonation A distant dog barked. there 
slight whisper in the trees beside him—nothing more! 
the head of the man was no longer visible, aud the liquid 
silver tilmed over again, without a speck or stain 

He shouldered the rifle. and with the automatic action of 
men in great crises returned slowly and deliberately to the 
housesand carefully replaced the weapon in its old) position 
He had no concern for the misernble woman who had fled: 
had she appeared before him at the moment he would not 
have noticed her. Yet instinet—it seemed to him 
the vaguest curiosity —made him ascend the stairs and enter 
her chamber. The candle Was sall burning on the table, 
With that awful incongrucusness and simplicity of detail 
Which makes the scene of real tragedy so terrible 

Beside the candle lay a belt and leather pouch Madison 
Wayne suddenty dasted forward and seized them with a 
Wild inarticulate cry fell over the chair, rose to 
his feetoand blindly groped his way down the staircase 
Then, with another ery, ie burst into the road. and hugyving 
the pouch to his bosom fed like a madman down the hill 


Was a 
But 


i strange 


staggered 


The body of Arthur Wayne was picked up two days 
the river. Nothing could be more 
evident and prosaic than the manner in which be had met 
his fate. His body was only partly clothed, and the money- 
pouch and belt, which had been seecuredly locked next his 
skin, after the fashion of all miners, were gone. He was 
known to have left the Bar with a considerable sum of 
money he was undoubtedly dogged, robbed, and murdered 
during his journey on the river-bank by the desperadoes 
who were beginning to infest the vicinity. The grief and 
agony of his only brother, sole survivor of that: fraternal 
and religious partnership so well known to the camp, al- 
though shown only by a grim and speechless melancholy, 
broken by uninteiligible outbursts of religious raving, were 
so real that they affected even the callous camp. 

But scarcely had it regained its feverish distraction before 
it was thrilled by another sensation. Alexander McGee had 
fallen from the deck of a Sacramento steamboat in the 
straits of Carquinez, and his body had been swept out to 
sea. The news had apparently been first to reach the ears 
of his devoted wife, for when tue camp, on this lapse of the 
old prohibition, climbed to her home with their rude con- 
solations, the house was found locked and deserted. It 
seemed that the fateful influence of the promontory had 
again prevailed—the grim record of its seclusion was des- 
tined to be more unbroken 

With it, too, drooped and faded the fortunes of the Bar. 
Madison Wayne sold out his claim, endowed the church 
at the Cross-Roads with the proceeds, atid the pulpit with 
his grim, hopeless, denunciatory presence. The first rains 
brought a freshet to the bar, the river leaped the light bar- 
riers that had taken the place of Wayne's peaceful engines 
and regained the old channel. The curse that the Rev. 
Madison Wayne had launched on this river-side Sodom 
seemed to have been fulfilled: But even this brought no 
satisfaction to the gloomy prophet, for it was presently 
known that he had abandoned his terror-stricken flock to 
‘take the circuit” as revivalist preacher and camp-meeting 
exhorter in the rudest and most lawless of gatherings. Des- 
perate ruffians writhed at his feet in impotent terror or 
more impotent rage, murderers and thieves listened to him 
with blanched faces and set teeth, restrained only by a more 
awful fear; over and over again he took his life with his 
Bible into his own hands when he rose above the excited 
multitude. He was shot at, he was rail-ridden, he was de- 
ported, but never silenced. And so, sweeping over the 
country, carrying fear and frenzy with him, scouting life and 
mercy, and crushing alike the guilty and innocent, he came 
one Sabbath to a rocky crest of the Sierras—the last tattered, 
frayed, and soiled fringe of civilization on the opened track 
of a great highway: And here he was to “testify” as was 
his wont. 

But not as he expected. For as he stood up on a bowlder 
above the thirty or forty men sitting or lying upon other 
rocks and bowlders around him on the craggy mountain 
shelf where they had gathered, a man also rose, staggered 
to his feet, and with an indistinct cry ran to the edge of the 
declivity. But his cry was suddenly repeated by others, 
more quick and clamoring, which called the whole assem- 
blage to its feet, and it was then seen that the fugitive had 
in some way leaped or fallen from the precipice. 

He was brought up cruelly maimed and mangled; his 
ribs crushed in, and one lung perforated, but still breathing 
and conscious. He asked to see the preacher. Death im- 
pending, and even then struggling with his breath, made the 

uest imperative. Madison Wayne stopped the service, 
ona stalked grimly and inflexibly to where the dying man 
lay. But here he started. 
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“ MeGee'” he said, breathlessly. 


Send those men away,’ 
suthin’ to tell vou! . . 
The men drew back without a word “Vou thought I 
Was dead,” said MeGee, with eves still undimmed and mar 
vellously clear. ** Lorter bin, but it don’t need no doctor 
to say it-aint far off now Tleft the Bar to get killed. | 
tried to in a row, but the fellers were skeert to close with 
me—thinkin’ Pd shoot. My reputation was agin me there 
You follow mey You understand what I mean?” 
Kneehng beside him now, and grasping both his hands, 
the changed and horror-stricken Wayne gasped, * But—' 
Holo on’ TL jamped off the Sacramento boat — I was 


suid McGee, faintly. “I’ve got 


goin’ down the third time—they thought on the boat T was 
gqom —they think so now! But a passin’ fisherman dived 
forme. Tgrappled him—he was clear grit and would have 
gone down with me, but Tcouldn’t let him die too—havin’, 


soto speak. noewuse. You follow me? You understand me? 
T let mit But it was all the same, for when T got 
to Frisco Tread as how T was drowned. And then T reck 
oned it Was all right, and] wandered here, where I wasn't 
know n—until T saw you.” 

But why should yew want to die?” said Wayne, almost 
fiercely What right have vou to die, while others—double 
dved- and blood-stained — are condemned to live, ‘testify, 
and suffer’ ; 

The dying man feebly raised a deprecation with his 
maimed hand, and even smiled faintly. «TD knew you'd say 


iim sere 


that TPknew what youd think about it, But it’s all the 
sume now. Tdid it for vou and Satie. IT knew T was in 
the way PT knew you was the man she orter had — I knew 


vou Was the man who had dragged her outer the mire and 


clay Where Twas leavin’ her, as you did when she fell in the 


water T knew that every day T lived 1 was makin’ you 
suffer and breakin’ Aer heart— for all she tried to be gentle 
and guy 

Great God in heaven! Will you stop?” said Wayne, 


springing to his feet in agony. <A frightened look — the 
first that any one had ever seen in the clear eyes of the Bell 
ringer of Angel’s—passed over him, and he murmured, tre 
mulousts 
All right; Pm steppin 

So, too, Was lis heart, for the wonderful eyes were now 
siowly glazing Yet he rallied once more—*' coming up the 
third time,’ as it- seemed to Wayne, and his lips moved 
slowly. The preacher threw himself despairingly on the 
ground beside him 

“Speak. brother—for God's sake, speak!” 

It was his last whisper—so faint it might have been the 
first sigh of his freed soul 


You — follow — me—don't—you’ You—understand— 
what—I—mean?” 
THE END. 
DOING UP A DERELICT. 


Reavers of HaRPER’s WEEKLY will have read in the 
newspapers of the late experience of the war-ship San Fran- 
cisco With a lumber-laden derelict, which held together so 
obsunately that after being twice torpedoed it bad to be 
rammed before it broke up. A private letter from an officer 
aboard the Sen Francisco gives a most interesting account 
of these operations. The derelict being full of good lumber, 
it was proposed to tow her to port, but a mast that had come 
out of her was floating upright in the water alongside, and 
it Was first necessary to dispose of that. As to that our let- 
ter writer says: 


‘We pulled out in the second whale-boat to where the upper end of 
the mast wae standing upright about six feet out-of the water. Of course 
there is always a heavy swell in the ocean for small boats, and this mart 
would rise and fall, sometimes disappearing from view. So when we got 
near itwe had to work pretty spry to keep from getting the boat smashed 
on the mast, and we could see two sharks close aboard of us. We lashed 
the torpedo loosely to the mast so it would slide down, and then hung it 
by a distance line twelve feet long, so that the torpedo would lie close to 
the mast twelve feet below the water. Then we made the electrical con- 
nections, and at last I turned the crank of the little dynamo and pressed 
the keys. One of the most beautiful explosions I ever saw resulted. in- 
stantaneously. A piece of the mast ten feet long jumped a hundred feet 
up into the air, followed by seven smaller pieces and an enormous column 
of water, and then all fell down’around us, but doiug no harm. Previous 
to my going out the doctor shook hands with me, and advised me to get 
my wings ready.” 


Continuing, the narrator tells of the effort made on Sun- 
day afternoon and night to tow the wreck to port, and how, 
because of the repeated parting of hawsers, the Admiral 
resolved on Monday morning to blow her up. Upon this 
he says: 

“1 began to prepare three torpedoes with the necessary wires and elec- 
trical appliances. By night I was ready, and got in the whale-boat with 
the torpedoes and the gunuer’s gang, and went over to where the wreck 
was rolling about in the heavy ocean swell, the waves rolling over her 
decks. Boat-work at sea is far from delicious, and boarding wrecks is 
worse, but we all got on board safe, and I started to secure the torpedoes 
in proper positions close up under her keel. That took an hour. Then I 
got all the men back into the boat and pulled off to windward, and ex- 
ploded the three torpedoes holding 102 pounds of guncotton. The ex 
plosion was perfect, but the wreck was a staunch new Yankee schooner, 
filled tight with finished lumber and shingles, that had swelled so that the 
masse wax like one great log. The torpedoes made her rise half out of 
water, but she settled back, and floated as before.” 


The Admiral said to try itagain. All the dry guncotton 
was used up, and us there was no time to spare, twenty 
pounds were dried ‘* in the oven of the galley next to the fire, 
a proceeding which inspires the comment that ‘‘it was not 
really dangerous if intelligently done, but we all felt better 
when the guncotion was out of the galley.” By four o'clock 
seven torpedoes were ready. Five of them exploded under 
the obstinate schooner left her very shaky, but still entire 
and afloat. So then the Admiral determined to ram her. 


“The firat time we went at her slowly, and did not do much harm. 
Then the captain backed off to a good distance, sounded the siren to 
close all water-tight doors, and went at her full speed. I do not think 
you ever saw such a manifestation of power and force as I had the 
good fortune to see from a favorable position forward. The ship 
weighs four thousand tons, as much as sixty-four thousand men, and 
we went at that wreck at the epeed of a charge of cavalry. We cut 
it right in two. One part went one way and one the other, and the 
lumber floated out and covered acres of the sea; and yet the parts of 
the wreck floated defiantly, eo I had to go out again and blow up the 
two parts.” * 


Here were adventures enough, surely, for a week’s trip in 
a government vessel. The tale of them will help the lands- 
man tax-payer to believe that his country’s new store of costly 
naval apparatus can really be made to do work, and useful 
work at that, even in time of peace. 
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H. L. HERBERT AND HIS PRIZE-WINNING 





letter, 


following 


] HAVE received the 
which explains itself. 

“T, and [ think others also, took ‘lectures’ to 
mean courses of lectures at college, which would 
make your remark much too sweeping. Tam sure, 
however, on second thought, you mean by ‘ lee- 
tures” a tather’s advice to his son, or a minister's to 
his parishioner’s sou. Such ‘lectures’ certainly have 
not the strong influence on a boy going to college, as 
you very justly insist, that intercollegiate athletics 
do.” 

Referring to the paragraph in my last 
week's comment, I republish it in case oth- 
ers may have also misinterpreted my mean- 
ing of ‘‘ lectures”: 

** Football and baseball associations have been un- 
able, or unwilling, or both, to cope with this con- 
stanly spreading evil; college faculties have rolled 
their eyes in wild conceit, and done nothing save talk 
of eliminating athletics, which, as every thinking man 
knows, hare done more to cleanse the undergraduate 
body of its vicious exceanex and elevate the morale of the 
tuniversities than all the lectures delivered time out of 
mind. ‘To cut off athletics would be to plunge the 
students into the dissipations which many a mature 
reader ol this department knows fal) well held une 
bridied sway in his and our college days.".... 


HARVARD WILL HAVE THE BEST eleven on 
Hampden Park next Saturday that has ever 
met Yale in the annual struggle. It is the 
best not that its individual material greatly 
excels that which we have seen wearing the 
crimson every year for the past four, but the 
best because the eleven men have been har- 
monized into one hard-working whole. For 
the first time, certainly since Arthur Cum- 
nock’s winning eleven in ‘90, Harvard will 
be represented by a team, and not a collec- 
tion of strong individual players. It is a 
well-finished, thoroughly coached team this 
year, with not a single ‘‘star” on it to mar 
the harmony. They are and have been work- 
ing straight through the season for all they 
are worth, and are in a mood and condition 
to play the game of their lives on the 25th. 
This is what good, systematic, common-sense 
policy in regard to coaching has accomplish- 
ed for Harvard at last, after so many years 
of star aud one-man worship that gave a new 
order of things every season. Whether they 
win or not, the fact remains that Harvard for 
the first time has prepared herself properly 
for the conflict, and that her coaches are to 
be congratulated for having at length profit- 
ed by the very excellent example Yale has 
always set in that particular. If they do 
not reap their reward this year, it is un- 
questioned that now, having got on the right 
track, the Harvard teams will gain their share 
of laurels in the football contests to come. 

But I am of the opinion that Harvard 
will gain its first laurel wreath on Saturday, 
and that Yale will have the utmost difficulty 
in scoring at all. It would not surprise me 
to see the score 6-0, or even 12-0, in Har- 
vard’s favor, but the crimson will be excep- 
tionally favored if Yale does not cross their 
goal-line. 


THERE I8 ALWAYS A REASON behind every 
opinion, of course, else it exists only on the 
well-known feminine explanation for all 

rounds-—‘‘ because”; and mine for believ- 
ng Harvard will defeat Yale next Saturday 
is that I believe Harvard is strong enough in 
their defensive play to keep Yale from scor- 
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ing, and, on the other hand, Yale's defence is | 
hot strong enough to keep Harvard from 
crossing their goal-line—once, twice, perhaps 
even three times, though this is’ almost ex 
pecting too much to be accomplished against 
Yale, be the opposing team never so strong. 

In all the games the two teams have played 
this season it has been perfectly apparent 
from the first that Harvard had a scoring 
team, and one that would be very strong if 
the defence could be brought up to be any 
thing like as good. There have been games 
in which the defence seemed to have reached 
the desired state, but it was quite likely to | 
go to pieces against the very next team. I 
have believed this due largely to the fact 
that Harvard was playing one kind of a 
game in practice and another in public, and 
if there is anything that unsettles me in the 
belief of the crimson’s success next Satu 
day, it is when I fear they may be relying 
too much on tricks and a lot of complex 
plays. 


TRICKS, WITHOUT DOUBT, ARE USEFUL 
auxiliaries to have handy on the football 
tieid if the quarter-back has head enough to 
remember them when they are most needed. 
But it will be a rare exception when tricks 
win a game. If Harvard wins Saturday it 
must be on good straight football, played 
hard and more cleverly than her rival. Very 
likely some of the Deland tricks may count 
for good gains; but the story of the flying 
wedge’s début should be remembered. Al 
though that was an absolutely new and hard 
play to stop, nevertheless Yale broke it up 
without much difficulty on the very first 
trial. That this will be improved on goes 
without saying; but Yale also will have had 
the hint, and be prepared to meet the novel 
ties. Harvard's scoring strength is so great 
that I believe they could not be stopped 
short of the Yale goal-line by even the 
stronger forwards that faced them at.Spring- 
tield last. year. There is a snap and life to 
the Harvard play that is altogether strange 
to teams from Cambridge; and we shall be 
treated to the novel sight this year of Har 
vard forwards breaking through and _ get- 
ting into all 


HUNTER “TRANSPORT.” 


| CANOEMATES 


i Cloth, Ornamental, 


the plays in the old-time | 


way-we remember Heffelfinger, Winter, and | 


Wallis of Yale used to do it. Harvard's 
line is an exceedingly lively one, and there 
seems to be no place on the Yale line where 
it will not break through, unless it be where 
Hickok stands at guard and Murphy at 
tackle. 

Those who remember the playing of the 
Harvard guards last year will be surprised 
at their work this year. 


OF THE STRENGTH OF THE ITARVARD ceén- 
tre, and its ability to more than take care of 
all the plays that come its way, there seems 
to be no room fordoubt. It is strong enough 
to stop the average number of push plays 
aimed in its direction, and quick enough to 
get through on most of those of Yale’s. At 
the tackles Harvard also has a little the better 
of it. Both of the Yale men, Murphy and 
Beard, may be counted on to put up a lively 

(Continued on page 1138.) 
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WHEN THE KIDNEYS AREIDLE, | 


Or nearly so, there is danger ahead. Rouse them to | 
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The ‘‘Mates”’ Series 
By KIRK MUNROE 


Uniform Edition in a Box 


To meet the wishes of those desir- 
ing Mr. MUNROE’s popuiar ‘* Mates” 
Series in uniform style, the publishers 
issue the four volumes in attractive 
red cloth binding, to be supplied in 
sets only, in a substantial box. 


DORYMATES | CAMPMATES 
RAFTMATES 


4 volumes, Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
$5 00. (In a 
Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or uniil be 
cout by the pudlishers, carriage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, Canada, or Mexicog om receipt of the price 


CS PHWOGRAPHS.— 


FOR SALE. | 
Address 
NORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH CO., 
80 Park Place, 


NEW YORK. 
Masonic Temple Bid., 
CHICAGO, 
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A Pure Norwegian 


Oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's .Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- (7 
phitesof Lime and # 
Soda are added - 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 5 
and brain. No onl 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of ali ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

'_Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 











Cook Book 


of seventy pages, full of 
choice receipts, ccvering 
the whole subject from 
Soup to Dessert, will be 


Mailed Free 


to any lady sending 
stamp and address to 


CLEVELAND BAKING PowDER Co., 
81 & 83 FuLTon St., 
New York. 


Please mention this paper. 





You leave New York at 3 P.M.., 
arrive at Chicago next morning at 
10; returning, leave Chicago at 
2 P.M., arrive in New York next 
morning at' 11:15; this gives you 
a business day in Chicago, and re- 
turns you the third day in time 
for business in New York, practi- 
cally making the trip in two nights. 
This can only be done by the Ex- 
position Flyer of the New York 
long distance 
train in the world—another justi- 
fication for the title, “ America’s 
Greatest Railroad,’’ 

The Exposition Flyer is full 
every day; to get good accommo- 
dations you must secure them 
several days in advance. 














TO THE YOUNG FACE 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 














The Perfection -° - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
; . & 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 
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Author of ** Ben-Hur,”’ 
Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 503 Half Leather, $4 00; 
Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; 
Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- Quarter 
Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Ju a Box.) 


ON THE ROAD 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
lustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


‘The Boyhood of 


HOME. Poems. By 
With Four Il- 
Ornamental, 


$1 25. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By 
HENRY B. FULLER. Illustrated by T. 
DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES. 

*“Short Stories.’’ Edited by Con- 
STANCE CARY HARRISON. 

“* The Kindergarten.”’ Edited by KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

‘**Household Art.’’? Edited by CANDACE 
WHEELER. 

“Early Prose and Verse.’’ Edited by 
ALICE MorSE EARLE and Emity ELLs- 
WORTH Forb. 

“The Literature of Philanthropy.” 
Edited by FRANCES A. GOODALE. 


**Woman and the Higher Education.”’ 
Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on veceigt 
of price. Harrer’s Catacocur will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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7 Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than ome cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


MW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | 


We aan Import, Deal 


STEREOPTICONS, 


Accessory Apparatus, 
Lantern Slides. 
This Season’s Specialty, 


World’s-Pair Slides. 
Write for Catalogue V. 
Mcintosh Battery & Optical Co., 


141 & 148 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I11., U.S.A. 
































SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


a Broadway, New New York. 





THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


iti cette oe fre 
, su ent t 

Z pare pepe, auf Itcannot be obtained 
Trem dealers, send five cents in 
stamps for sample to 

MIC steno. 19 Lake @ Lake St., ¢ oens. 6. 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 
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General Lafayette, on his last trip to America, in 


1825, t several cases of the genuine Marie 
Brizard & ¢ Cordials to America, and they have 
been in here ever since. Forsale everywhere. 


T. W. Stemmier, Union 
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| former Resident Physician, Hot Spring 


| The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, - 
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Twin Remedies 





Bufialo Lithia Springs 


AND 


Hot Springs 


IN 


Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic 


Gout, Rheumatism, Bright's 


Disease, and Calculi. 


ve Bs Surgeon (retired 
Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, 777°" O°" 
dent Physician, Hot Spi inwrs, Ark, sars “My expe- 


rience in the use 


of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is 


limited to the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, and 


that hybrid) disease, * Rheumatic Gout' (so-called), 
Which is in) contradistinetion to the Rheumatoid 
Arthritis of Garred. 

“To have bad excellent results from this Water in 


these affections, both in my own person and in the 
treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed 
i. Ofc 


kalies and their so 


mise the remedial ayeut is its contained Al 
Ivent properties. 

“Hence it is a prophylactic 
Nephritic Colic and forming Calculi, when due to a re- 
dundancy of Lithie Acid.’ 


as well as a remedy in 


, Professor f Anato 
Dr: WmoB: Towles, "ay 
and Materia Medica in 
the Medical Department of the University of Virginia 


x, Val, says 

* T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, 
Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, 
ind in all Diseases of Urie Acid Diathesis, P know of 


all comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA 


Rheumatic Gont, 


he remedy at 
WATER.” 
“Tts effects are marked in causing a disappearance 
of Albumen from the Tn of 
Bright's Disease of the Kiducys I witnessed decided 
beneficial results from its use, 
in this case Tshould have 


urine, t single. case 
and from its action 


great confidence in it 


us a 
remedy in certain stages of this disease.” 


Resident 


hysican 


Ark., Surgeon (retired) US. Natu, says: 
“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No 2, has 
signally demonstrated its remedial power in Gout, 


Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Uric Acid Gravel, and 
other maladies dependent upon the Uric Acid Dia- 
thesis. 

“It not only eliminates from the blood the del- 
eterious agent before it crystallizes, but dissolves 
it in the form of Catculi, at least So a size that renders 
its passage along its ureters and urethra comparative- 
ly easy. Send twenty cases No. 2." 


Dr. T. B. Buchanan, — lly agreesonal 
prings, Ark., saya:— 


“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 





Spring No. 2. IT have made use of this Water for 

| Gout in my own person and prescribed it for patients 

arly suffering, with the most decided beneficial 
results, T take great pleasure in advising Gouty 
patients to these Springs.” 


simi! 


Water for sale by all druggists. 
Pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia. 
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NEWELL, RIGHT-TACKLE CAPTAIN WATERS, HALF-BACK. LEWIS, CENTRE EMMONS, LEFT END. 
VETERANS OF THE HARVARD FOOTBALL TEAM. 





YALE VS. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, NOV. 11, 1893—THORNE (YALE LEFT HALF-BACK) GOING FOR “TACKLE AND END” HOLE BEHIND INTERFERENCE. 


+ 





. s 
YALE VS. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, NOV. 11, 1893.—BUTTERWORTH GOING THROUGH THE CENTRE .WITHOUT INTERFERENCE. 


+ 


:. er ate % 





STILLMAN, CENTRE. 





; a ae MT 
BUTTERWORTH, FULL-BACK. CAPTAIN HINKEY, LEFT END. HICKOK, RIGHT GUARD. 


GREENWAY, RIGUT END, 
FOOTBALL TEAM. 


VETERANS OF THE YALE 
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AMATEUR SPOK 
Tia SSive wa 
‘ bB iW ! 
t \ M \ i iH ! 
} st de l pea 
s ‘ | 1 these 
| \ ay sb 
1 P s\ | . ot the 
most a el \ x nto more plays 
Hinkev on Voth eal He isa 
I M v s Ne Who 
\ \ he ow m 
‘ - | ! 1 ~ N | ie | pu 
1 nK 
) Se . \ 
Hinkes ) - . ve ver 
Bb \ | 
1 < Caren . its pretty 
~ t ros . tind Pierre 
s v ‘ Te some tas 
Emi = (ire iv Is Vou i is lie W pu 
t \ s ‘a ! \ | t Is stile i 
tT | Oa is Is 1 Hi ceyos 
Blanchard is tact e Vulnerable pointon the Phurvard 
line i mowe shall probably see mos 
tl }) s i tT. 
sEHIND TH EAT QUARTER } s the stronger, and 
Wi . ti \prer sith Beale turns 
\ Fairchild, M is 
has t mainte the pisce \ | 1 ~ work both in ce 
fensive and Tens) i Deen Very g do indeed It was 
Very din s \ Ad t ankle should 
have th \ | ists he Was dommg such 
uv W KK ut \ tanding hus lav-off he will be a 
‘ ) substitute s i Morris get laid up in the game 
The difference between the two teams in the matter of halt 
backs is soot hist there is favors Harvard 
op im f Waters he besides being a heavy lime 
break is ilu nterf nee Of the backs for 
the other position, there is net much choice between Eat 
Armstt Phorne, Winthringham, Clark, Grey, these sare 
all about in the same chiss, and none are up to the standard 
set by the Blisses and Lake \t back honors are about 
divide saaosurer catch than Butterworth, but he 
cannot ir; Jie ds buster anda tter man on around 
The -t iwtohe does t class at all with the Yale 
mar the line. Butterworth is one of the best 
men iking Yale has ever had, and it is curious, 
too, that he is se good, for he runs somewhat high; but he 
gets off quickly and when he strikes the line he keeps going; 
if he gets lis head through, his body is sure to follow He 
will be a Valuable man for Yale on saturday 
PRACTICE HAS BEEN JUST AS GUARDED at New Haven 
the past ten days as at Cambridge, and outside of the Yale 


coaches no one knows just how much has been done to 
strengthen up the line we saw against Pennsylvania. One 
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team that faces Harvard at Springtield 
tidy Maen stromser tian the one that dined up opposite 
brought up to winning 
ind New THaven is just the 
pola At the ssime time, Withsall 
the finishing it Lalo not believe the com 
bination that faced Pennsvivanin has itin them this vear to 
win from Harvard, with their exeepiionally strong defensive 
line wu 


ean dats) been 
forme in twe weeks before now 
Where such woth is d 


Lit 


Will have received 


d faust aggressive work 


IN THE KIND OF FOOTBALL that will be played at Hamp- 


den Park neat Saturday each team is divisible into three 
groups, and the work those three groups is What was in 
former vVears the work of the individual These three 
a ips ‘ e the bachs. thie cComtres othe ends The tirst 
Lie tides three men. the two halves and full back, the second 
four men snopebaek, two wtnrds. and a quarter: and 
the third. four men—the two ends and two tackles. And it 
isthe qualia of the group. and not the merit of any single 
individual ia it, that gives it its practical velue If the end 


inal tach le yl WV Tn Cie ho others hands supplement each 
other tu yoaund in iddition appreciate the feclings of their 
pairat the other end, and Jend them such aid as they often 
can, Then the end er Up is wood, und tread LO. pass. us Well us 
vreat in interference. Tt is in the end group that Yale has 
her only advantage over Harvard, and that advantage is 


not marked, since the new men have become accustomed to 


work with Newell and Emmons 


A CENTRE GROUP IS Goop in so far as it can insure the 
s reaching the wunner at the proper time, securely aid in 
interference, and can prevent centre mass work, Tere Hat 
viard can through Lewis.add a pomt not really belonging to 
the group, for Lewis can remain in lis position just long 
enough to ming at the centre, and 
sull get over to tackle at issscudted points This is 
something of a balince for the as vet rather shaky work of 
the Harvard quarter. Mackie and Hickok will occasionally 
get through to render a hittle assistance, but not so often as 
Lewis. ‘Their only real chance will be if either should get 
through and stopa kick, Acton and McCrea will be satistiet 
to put up a steady game without pyrotechnics. The Har 
vard guards drop back and run mere commonly than any 


bal 


le su4re the pl i\ IS Hot ¢ 


other 


other guards, but their best work is interfering. In this 
point they better the Yale men considerably. 
In stopping mass plays at the centre both sides are 


strong rather than skilful, and that will mean that a great 
deal of unnecessary force will be used and still not make the 
place absolutely secure. The backs are the deadly assault- 
ing power upon ateam., A forward may make a run, but it 
isa short one, a lunge and plunge and dragging the oppo- 
nents a short distance, but a half or back once snapped free 
out at the end or between end and tackle makes our hearts 
stand still Jest he on, on to the very goal, Then the 
kicks—a drop or a punt that twists itself out of the oppo- 
nents’ hands—those are the telling assaults. And the backs 
are the last protection; a misplay there means a serious mat- 
ter; it may mean the game. Here Harvard has a bit the 
better of the reliability, in that Brewer is in every way surer 
than Butterworth, 


go 









NEVER IN LENIGH'S FOOTBALL History has her claims 
for membership in the football association been so worthy 
of consideration, She has always Garned out good elevens, 
and her progress has really been cousistent; but this year, 
With the excellent coaching last vearof Hartwellas astarier, 
and the finishing work this year of Graves, Lehigh has 
plaved good football, the best she has ever shown, She 
won from Cornell, West Point, and Annapolis this season, 
but what is more to her credit, she scored on Princeton 
and Pennsylvania. If there is to be an association it looks 
as if Lehigh and Cornell should be taken in, although Cor 
nell’s location makes her membership almost impracticable. 


MIssoURT CLEARLY OUTPLAYED Nebraska, score, 80-18, 
much to the surprise of every one, in the second of the As 
sociation series, November Tith. The previous series of 
the exhibition games plaved by both teams pointed clearly 
to Nebraska's victory. Tler team: had on the previous Sat 
urday played a Ue game with Denver A.C., 4-4, while 
Denver had just defeated Kansas, 24-10, Missouri, 40-0, 
and Towa, 58-0. On October 28th, Nebraska had played a 
tie, 10-10, with Baker. and Baker had just defeated Kan 
sas, 14-12, and Missouri, 28-0 

Under the coaching of Robinson (Tufts, 93), Missouri las 
shown great improvement since the first game, on October 
lth. From having on that date what was beyond doubt 
the weakest team of the Association, she has today one of 
the strongest. This victory of Missouri has done the cause 
of football more good in this Western section than anything 
that has happened in football circles for the last three years. 


THE GAME WAS ONE OF THE FASTEST ever played at 
Kansas City, the men lined up quickiy, and there were but 
two fumbles in the entire play. Missouri made almost all 
her big gains by long runs around the end, aided by the 
best interference yet seen in the West) When they bucked 
the line, her work was quick and bard, and usually. re- 
sulted in gains. Like all the other teams of the Associa 
tion, the defensive work is far weaker than the offensive, 
although good tackling usually kept Nebraska from mak- 
ing Jarge gains. Neither team punted but once, and both 
were very weak attempts. Missouri's backs are light and 
faust runners, and both followed their interference well 
round the ends. 

The Nebraska team is heavier, and in this game had tray 
celled overnight, arriving in the city from Lincoln at four 
o'clock Saturday morning. 

They relied almost solely on bucking the line, and made 
few gains around Missouri's ends. Vhe tackling, with the 
exception of that of Flippin, left: half-back, was weak, the 
work of the ends being decidedly poor. Like Missouri, the 
defensive work is greatly inferior to the offensive, and theit 
half-backs are both too heavy and start slow. . In compari 
son With Missouri the work of the entire team is slow, and 
the men are notin as good physical condition. 


THE FOUR TEAMS OF THE LEAGUE having now appeared 
in Kansas City,some comparison of their work may be 
timely with the Thanksgiving -day game in view. The 
Kansas team plays the fastest offensive game and the weak 
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R LYON Based on written endorsements from over 7,000 eminent 
s physicians, and tiie continued use in Hospitals, Public and 
PERFECT Religious Institutions since 30 years, it is positively asserted, 

“aed \ | and every trial will prove that the popular French tonic 
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is Unequalled as a Strengthener of the Entire System, and Restorer 
of the Vital Forces. 
mind, and indispensable to Brain Workers an 
from Over-exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sleeplessness, Dyspepsia, 
Malaria, Impoverished Blood, Lung and Throat Troubles. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECT is IMMEDIATE AND LASTING, 
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Supplied by Druggists and Grocers. 
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recipe by th 
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EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 


govern the —— of digestion and nutrition, and by 


a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is . the judicious use of a 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
2 until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
—‘* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
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est defensive. Tt plays the most brilliantly of ang, and uses 
more strategy and head-work. The team-work has not 
thus far been equal to that Missouri showed in the Nebraska 
game. The punting of Johnson, the Kansas full-back, is 
far superior to that of the other teams. In fact, Kansas is 
the only eleven which makes punting a feature of the 
game. Her work is also more open than that of cither of 
the others, with the possible exception of Missouri. The 
team-play of Missouri is the strongest of the four, and the 
game with Nebraska showed steadier work than yet exhib- 
ited by any of the other teams. Missouri's interference is 
excellent, and they have the fastest runners~behind the line. 
The defensive play is still weak, but their coach is work- 
ing hard to strengthen it. 


THE INTERFERENCE OF NEBRASKA AND Iowa is not 
equal to that of either Kansas or Missouri. Both teams 
rely almost altogether on bucking the line and wedge rather 
than around the end plays for their gains. In defensive 
work they are both weak, especially on the ends, 

Kansas plays Michigan at Kansas City on the 25th and 
Missouri on the 80th. From the work of the Missouri and 
Kansas teams speculation on the result of the Thanksgiving 
game does not give much satisfaction, If Kansas puts up 
the game they are capable of playing, and is steady, there 
is no doubt that their chance of winning will be much im- 
proved; but their work in every game this fall has been er- 
ratic, and as Missouri is just the opposite, it leaves the re- 
sult much in doubt, with the odds in favor of Missouri. 
Both, however, play much the same style of game, and the 
contest should be by far the most interesting ever held in 
the Missouri Valley. 


OF ALL THE WESTERN UNIVERSITY ¢levens, that of Min- 
nesota seems to be making the best record. Last year it 
Won the championship of the Northwestern League, de- 
feating Michigan, Wisconsin, Northwestern, and Iowa, and 
has just successfully defended its tide notwithstanding that 
there were four new men on the team. This college 
seems to have been productive of great players, for it fur- 
nished Yale with Heffelfinger, the Morrisons, and Cochran, 
all of whom, I believe, began their football education on its 
campus. ; 

The team has shown its best work this year, probably 
because it has had the coaching of Yale’s great ex-tackle, 
Wallace Winter. They have met some of the strongest 
Western teams, and defeated every ove of them, as their 
record, which is a good one, shows: 

Minnesota vs University of Kansas, champions last year of West- 

I IN nes ere ha stew gadun os ds cis ab akn cain wa sndecavelise 

Minnesota va. Grinnell —. sick Dames aan are ennai 
- ** Michigan (last part of game in dark) 





2 * Northwestern 
= “ ‘Wieconsia ..... pas stineaers 
MMI aos a FA sade SEES RE AS ems pew count essen 138-30 


Wisconsin had previously defeated Michigan, Lake For- 
est, and Beloit, and on the day of their defeat here, Michigan 
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defeated Purdue, Minnesota's supposed rival, to the tune of 
48 to 8. The average weight of the team is 172 

Minnesota was to have had a game on Thanksgiving day 
with Cornell, but the latter asked to be released from filling 
the engagement. 


FAR AWAY IN THE WEsT, on the Northern Pacific coast, 
a Jeague has been formed by the athletic club teams of 
Portland, ‘Tacoma, and Seattle, with a series of six games, 
two between every club. There is also a decided inclina- 
tion to follow the example set by the two California uni- 
versities, and close the season Thanksgiving day, instead 
of New-Year’s, as heretofore. The greatest rivalry exists 
between Tacoma and Seattle, and the feeling naturally en- 
ters all athletic contests between teams of the two towns. 
The most exciting game certainly of that section was their 
first meeting this year, October 28th, when, although Seattle 
won, the result was in doubt up to the call of time with the 
ball on the victor’s 10-yard line. ‘Tacoma played a strong, 
aggressive, and improved game, her backs making good 
gains round Seattle’s ends. Seattle’s backs were not so good, 
and could not circle Tacoma’s ends; but their line, especial- 
ly in the centre,was stouter. Both teams were excecdingly 
weak in defensive work. It was almost certain that when- 
ever one side got the ball, it would make a touch-down 
before losing it. The deciding point of the game seemed 
really to be in the number of goals kicked from touch-downs. 
Altogether the game showed an improvement in football in 
the extreme Northwest. Both Seattle and Tacoma are favor- 
ed in having many Eastern college men within their gates; 
those of the first have already been named here, and Tacoma 
has Anderson, 88; Ater, 90; Foster, 90; Anderson, ’89; Stur 
tevant, 91, all of Yale; Harker, ’87, University of Peunsy]- 
vania; and Evans, Harvard, ’90. These have been the nu- 
cleus of the game here as at Seattle, and Tacoma enjoys the 
distinction, I believe, of having put the first team in the 
field to play Portland. Furthermore, they own a commo- 
dious gymnasium and club-house, and an athletic field with 
cinder path and tennis-courts, The Tacoma team this sea- 
son has had the coaching of Clemans of Leland Stanford, 
who learned what be knows under Walter Camp, last year, 
during the latter’s Californian visit. Both teams are now 


hard at work preparing for their Thanksgiving -day ° 


game. 


FoR THE BENEFIT OF OUR WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
readers, I publish in full a letter from the executive of the 
Western Football Association touching a subject on which 
I receive many letters. It'seems curious there should be 
any misunderstanding of such simple rules as govern eligi- 
bility and an amateur. An athlete of any kind, football, 
baseball, or what else, ceases to be an amateur the instant he 
receives a penny, and is not eligible for any amateur team. 
A football coach who is paid is a professional, and con- 
sequently is not eligible to membership on an amateur team. 
It makes no difference whether he is a bona fide student or 
not, he is a professional just the same. Missouri and Ne- 
























































braska are guilty of professionalism, and the Western As- 
sociation should insist on their obeying the rules: 


“Deak Siz,—Our Western Football Association, composed of the Uni- 
versitics of Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, aud Missouri, ix threatened with 
that evil to amateur and college athletics, professionalism. The article 
in our constitution covering that point was taken from the Intercol- 
lezinte constitution of ‘91, which stutes that ‘‘no professional athlete 
shall take part in any contests of this asseciation,” and further, “no 
player shall receive any salary, emolnment, or concession, either directly 
or indirectly, for playing on any team in the association. Missouri and 
Nebraska insist on playing their coachers; they lave entered them in the 
universities, and can furnish affidavit that the men are bona fide students 
for the current college year. They both admit, however, that the two 
men are receiving a salary for couching the respective teams, but con- 
tend that this does not bar them from playing, inasmuch as the men do 
not receive a salary for playing on the teams. To interpret the constita- 
tion literally it would possibly let them in on the ground that they do 
not receive this salary for playing but for coaching. To interpret the 
constitution as it was meant would certainly bar them on the ground 
that this salary was given indirectly for playing, as playing was to be a 
part of the training. 

“ These players or coachers have been challenged, and it devolves on 
me to decide as to their eligibility. take the liberty of asking your ad- 
vice in the matter, First, is a coach receiving a salary for training a 
teum a professional athlete? If he is not a professional athlete on the 
ground of his being a coach, would his receiving a salary for coaching 
also be receiving a salary indirectly for playing on the team? Or would 
that salary received for coaching be separate and distinct from Lis play- 
ing, and if he also complied with the rule as to his work in college would 
he be eligible to play?) Here in the West, where it is the custom to hire 
an Eastern college man to train the teams, 1 do not believe it the proper 
thing for that man to play on the team he is coaching, as he is not a 
representative of the college. 

‘I regret to put yon to any trouble in this matter, but aasure you that 
if you can assist me in this matter it will be highly appreciated. Our 
ussociation is young, and a false step now might lead to lasting tronble 
We hope to in time take a prominent position in football, and follow in 
the footsteps of the parent association, the Intercollegiate, for in time we 
nay be brought together, the East against the West, and unless our rules 
were alike, they might be a stumbling-block.”’ 


‘THE WITHDRAWAL OF ITS sUPPORT from the Southern 
Amateur Athletic Union by the Chattanooga Atiletic Club, 
because the entry of Carey Spence, the Cleveland runner, 
was not accepted at the recent meeting, displayed ignorance 
and unsportsmanship. Spence competed in the A.A.U 
Championships at Chicago, September 16th, for the Cleve- 
land A.C.,and the ruling is very plain on this point, that 
an athlete who has competed under the colors of one club 
cannot represent ‘any other club within three months in 
any case. and not within twelve months without the consent 
of his former club.” 

Ignorance was pardonable in the Chattanooga clubmen, 
but their unsportsmanlike action afterwards can hardly be 
overlooked. To have cancelled their entries because a sharp 
scheme to ring in a fast and imported man was unsuccessful 
did not show the kind of spirit that wins. 

Football is now having a small boom in the South, of 
which New Orleans is the centre. Both the American A.C. 
and Gymnastic clubs are organizing teams for the first time, 
while the new college teams are Tulane, State University, 
Evergreen, University.of Mississippi,and Southwestern Pres- 
byterian College. Two of these are being instructed by a 
member of the faculty. Nowhere is the game doing-more 
good for the physical welfare of young men. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


‘** AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—(WitH CxapTer on TeEAM-PLay.)—By Wacter Camp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE $1 25.—Harper & BROTHERS. 
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uced in Ai and compare favorably with the 
t European vintages. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publixhers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. | 


ters usually receive subscrip- tachment. 
discard = all 


Pamphlets, 





1139 





fe HOLIDAY GIFTS. pe 
Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


| Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sieeve, 
and Collar Button made, 
All in one piece. 
on like a we ge, and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 
Strong,durabie,and can 

No wear or tear. 
can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 


aaa lag TIME. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


DEAFNESS 


practical, comfortable, safe, La | 
i No string or wire ate 

Try them and you will 
others. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


v2 








Goes 





HIGHEST AWARD 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





Ideal Musical Boxes are the most complete, dur- 
able, and perfect boxes made. Produce the most 
exquisite music, and will play any number of tunes. 

ve have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 
up. These instruments are all guaranteed. Also a 
complete line of musical boxes of all styles and 
sizes, from 40 cents to $1500.00, and a line of music- 
al novelties. ’ 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
logue with list of tunes. 


JACOTSSON- 














The greatest 
Wilson's 





Send for 














BACH & CO. 809 Filbert S 


ANTERNS WANTED 287.8, 

















































HARPER'S 





WEEKLY 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The | ° 6 ° 
Medical Profession recommends highly the use 


Ee pee WORLD'S FAIR 
as Liebig COMPANY’S 
; es MEDALS 


°o 
oO 


ee ° Were awarded to the makers of ° 
in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try ac “up when exhausted and see how refresh- 

os c/RAMBLER BICYCLES|- 

~ This isa of Justus : ; 
: : ‘r, ay fac simile © ‘edi } For various points of excellence, the 
pom; . a tie vonLiebig | ° ° 
7<% , signaiure on the jar. | HIGHEST AWARD on BICYCLES. 


fe) 


fw BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


an about saa ILERS in our fine plow Joo ° 
Free at all Rambler Agencies, or 


THOSE NEEDLESS QUESTIONS t for two 2cent 


“Hullo! Panishing Tommy?” | 


“No, indeed. We ave playing tag, and Pm it.” 


Good Soup, Well Served, 


how fittingly it begins all good 
dinners. One pound of 


9, 


Extract > BEES 


will make delicious soup for 6 per- 
sons daily for 30 days. We mail 
Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


OMFORT 





° 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co., ° 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
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LYONS 
_Velvets, Brocades, Satins. 


Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, Moire 
Francais, Satin Barre, Plain, Colored, and 
| Fancy Satins, Satin Duchesse. 


Satin Antique. 


White Satin, White Brocade, White 
Moire Antique, and White Cords, for 
Wedding Gowns. The Latest Style Tis- 
~_ sues, Striped Silks and Fancy Silks, for 
| Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Grenadiiiien: Gazes, 
Crepes, and Chiffons, for Evening Dresses. 
















































































Droadevey AS 19th él. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Aye ENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, 
24.) and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


‘The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


1] 





¢ 











at. 











MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. SS WERBRA, FULDA, and KAISER W., IL, from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY Nov. 25, Dec. 9, Dec. 30, 1893, Jan. 6, Jan. 16, Jan. 27, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, 1894. 
. OELRICHS & CO. 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 
WROUCHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, SEE 8 1 6: OR eA a 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 
FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARNE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY'S WAGONS BY 





THEIR TRAVELLING SALESMEN. sof HIS NUMBER presents a holiday array stguet things, and is con- 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. rl spicuously strong in American fiction. BRANDER MATTHEWS con- 
258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January ist, 1893. 


iael tributes A Thanksgiving Dinner (with illustrations), the first of his 











Vignettes of Manhattan, and Owen WisTeER a Western story, The 
Winning of the Biscuit-Shooter. Howarp PyYLe writes and illus- 

Ww. Li DOUCLAS AS trates a striking historical story. The Number contains two Southern 
stories (both illustrated), one by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, and the 

other by RuTH MCENERY Stuart. The first of WILLIAM MCLENNAN’S 

Dramatic Sketches of the French Revolution appears in this Number, and 

° SARAH ORNE JEWETT tells a story. Both of these stories are illustrated. 

= ouey A Watch in the Night is the title of an interesting study by HARRIET 

the price on a shows to eit themevanchange fom $3 to $5 for : ' Prescorr SPOFFORD, and Sweet Punch is a retrospective monologue 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas pi nd by J. Lincotn SteFFENS. The Old Dominion is a profusely illustrated 
. article on Virginia, by THoMAs NELSON Pace. THomas Power O'Con- 

: Nor, M.P., writes entertainingly of The House of Commons (with il- 

lustrations), and FREDERIC REMINGTON describes and illustrates Mexican 

Life in An Outpost of Civilization. Epwin A. Appey continues his 

series of illustrations to Shakespeare's Comedies with Two Gentlemen 


ARPER’S, Leslie, Bonner, the best - printed dailies, ¢. g. R eens adi Cidieanant ANDREW LANG. Poems are contributed 








New York Tribune, Geo. W: Child’s Public Ledger, , .-by. Austin Dosson, ALICE ARCHER SEWALL, O, C. STEVENS, and ALICE 


; N f 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Pittsburgh Dispatch, etc., etc., Reis ound aiiinen ey Ber sent seine 9 ee 
Use ink made iby | — December : HARPER &: ‘BROTHERS, FRANKLIN avai NEW YORK. 





New York. Philadeipbia. Chicago. - 
4, 








